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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—= 

ORD SALISBURY is “ fidgetting with the Fleet” again. It 

was ordered to Vourla, then delayed ; and now it is to leave 
Malta on Monday, for some unknown point in Turkish waters. 
The Channel Fleet, moreover, is under orders to be ready to 
enter the Mediterranean. Nothing whatever is accurately 
known of the policy of the Government, but it is believed 
that Lord Salisbury still insists on a reorganisation of 
Armenia, under English officials; that the Sultan refuses 
compliance, and that the Fleet is intended to “make 
a demonstration” which shall frighten him into submission. 
It is quite as likely that it will strengthen his enemies till 
another revolution breaks out, the result of which cannot be 
conjectured. The House of Othman is worn out, but it may 
find a military vizier who will stake everything, the existence 
of Turkey included, on putting an end to this incessant pres- 
sure, which, with the want of money, now extreme, makes the 
Pashas’ lives a burden to them, without producing the reforms. 
They do not want their country to be like England or India, any 
more than they want their heaven to be like a Sunday-school 
treat. 











Count Schouvaloff, for five years past Russian Ambassador 
to the British Court, has been relieved of his duties by Imperial 
decree, and will be succeeded, probably after some considerable 
interval, by Prince Lobanoff, now Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. In the meantime, business will be left to the manage- 
ment ofa Chargé d’Affaires. Count Schouvaloff has received 
the cordon of St. Vladimir, the highest decoration in Russia; 
but little doubt is entertained that the change is a symptom of 
the Czar’s irritation with England, and of his feeling that his 
representative has not altogether succeeded ; that he might, for 
example, have established an influence which would make such 
outbreaks as Lord Salisbury’s impossible. The loss sustained 
by both Russia and England in the Count’s departure is 
considerable, as he was the Emperor's personal friend, and 
at the same time convinced that the interests of the two coun- 
tries would be better served by arrangements made before war, 
than by arrangements after the exhaustion of a sterile contest. 
Count Schouvaloff, moreover, never made the common blunder 
of inferior Continental statesmen, that England’s only power 
was her command of money. He knew the country too tho- 
roughly to credit anything of the kind, or to believe that either 
party of her politicians were for peace at any price. 


The Guildhall banquet on Lord Mayor’s Day produced no 
great sensation. Lord Beaconsfield did not announce a disso- 
lution, and indeed only said that “ in all probability ” he should 
next year have the honour of congratulating the Lord Mayor 
on the brilliancy of his reign, —which, however, might either 
mean that in all probability the Government would survive the 
dissolution, or that the dissolution would not come till the end 
of 1880, For the rest, the Prime Minister's speech, the political 
drift of which we have discussed carefully in another column, was 


a singular mixture of fantastic flourishes and rather ominous hints. 
He adduced as evidence of the “ permanent” character ascribed by 
her Majesty’s Government to the recent improvement in trade, 
the great demand for “ chemicals ’—like the German who held 
that the true measure of civilisation was “the consumption of 
sulphuric acid;” he rebuked our “brilliant brethren in 
Ireland” for the political agitation into which the agricul- 
tural depression has plunged them; he pronounced a pmwan 
over the glorious invasion of Afghanistan and the avenging 
of the massacre at Cabul; and then he announced that 
“although Europe is covered with armed millions of men, we 
still hope, and I will venture to say, believe, that peace will be 
maintained.” The doubtfulness of the phrase, the alarming 
suggestions hypothetically coupled with it, and the absence of 
all the usual assurances of completely friendly relations with 
the Great Powers, were probably intended to convey somewhat 
more uneasiness than in point of fact they actually produced. 
Lord Beaconsfield said that our recurrence to an “insular” policy 
would be the signal for general war. Certainly, it never brought 
us so near it as his own—shall we call it peninsular ?—policy, 
--that is, the semi-Continental, semi-British policy which it has 
been his pride and privilege to invent. 


Sir Stafford Northcote, in returning thanks for the House of 
Commons, complained of Lord Hartington’s assertion that, 
pending an appeal to the country, all interest had vanished 
from the debates of that assembly; and compared it to the re- 
mark of the Yankee who had boasted that the Americans had 
uniformly beaten the English in all their engagements, and 
who, when reminded of a battle in which undoubtedly the 
former were utterly defeated, remarked, “ Well, we Americans 
seemed to take no interest in that battle.” Sir Stafford declared 
that the six millions for which credit was granted in 1878 were 
made to do duty, like the six soldiers who march round and 
round, first across the stage and then behind the scenes of 
a theatre, to represent an army, and that in that way 
the six millions were being magnified into twenty millions; 
and indeed, Sir Stafford Northcote all but congratulated 
the City both on the state of the House of Commons, and on 
that of the finances after which it is the special duty of the 
House of Commons to look. We cordially agree with him 
that the one is quite as much a subject for congratulation as 
the other,—though it would require an extension of the word 
“congratulation,” so as to cover condolence, to fit it to the 
mood in which either the one or the other can be regarded 
by a reasonable mind. 


A rumour that the Attorney-General, Sir John Holker, who has 
returned his private briefs, was about to be raised to the Bench 
as Lord Chief Baron, was on Wednesday denied by Sir John, who 
telegraphed to Preston that his briefs have been returned “ be- 
cause he has decided not to attend to private practice this term, 
having to devote almost his whole attention to-important official 
work.” That sounds like preparing the new Criminal Code for 
the Government, or work of a similar kind, which would clearly 
imply another Session, and not a barren Session either. But it is 
not often that an Attorney-General refuses all his most lucrative 
practice, for work of that scientific sort, and possibly some more 
important career may be opening before Sir John Holker, with 
which his private business is incompatible. There are rumours 
of changes in the Cabinet. Can Sir John Holker, who is the 
most virulent of Russophobists, be expecting translation to that 
more august political region ? 


A story is current in Vienna that the Balkan States—Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Montenegro—have formed a league against 
Austria. If Austria tries to pass Novi Bazar, Servia is to find 
120,000 men, Bulgaria, 90,000; and Montenegro, 26,000,—all 
under the command of a Russian General. Roumania objects 
to join the league, Greece has not been asked, and the 
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attitude of the Porte is considered doubtful. All this, though 
it is gravely discussed, looks a little dreamy. That the 
States of the Balkan will by-and-by form a league under a 
federal head in Constantinople is probable enough, and we are 
glad to recognise in them any signs of vitality; but at pre- 
sent these moves must be mere tentatives, promoted probably 
by Russia, as diplomatic replies to the Austzian offers of tariff 
unions. The South Slavs do not want to be absorbed in Russia, 
and the Roumanians will not be, but they lean on Russia for want 
of any other protecting Power. They would lean on England or 
Austria much more readily, if only their two prayers were 
granted,—that they shall be free in all but military arrange- 
ments, and that the Turks shall depart for their Asiatic 
dominions. A Christian Emperor of Byzantium, guiding seven 
strongly organised States, would be a far stronger bulwark 
against Russia than any possible Sultan. 


General Roberts and the Khyber force have established com- 
munication, and a new route is being opened between Jellalabad 
and Cabul, along which supplies can easily pass without danger 
of attack, except in a single defile. The clansmen offered no resist- 
ance, and outside Herat the soldiers in Afghanistan are throwing 
down their arms. For the rest, General Roberts is ruling behind 
Cabnl like a little- king, building barracks, pulling down the 
Bala Hissar to get firewood, and executing weekly batches of 
persons who, he is told, were implicated in the massacre of 
the Envoy. He has collected supplies for five months, hutted 
his men, and is daily sending out parties to bring order into 
the surrounding villages. He shows plenty of energy, and is, 
we believe, quite confident in his position,—but, though we 
shall be thought croakers, we cannot like the situation. The 
disarmament is all nonsense, as he cannot get a tenth of the 
arms; the snow will fall heavily in a few days; and this high- 
handed government must be intolerably exasperating. With 
the snow deep on the ground, a popular revolt aided by the 
hill-men might yet place his force in the position of a besieged 
garrison. The Sepoys are useless in excessive cold; “all their 
fingers become thumbs.” 


Suppose the Austro-German alliance ends in the submission 
of Russia, and the re-entry of the Czar into that league of 
the three Emperors which has for its foundations a common 
dread of revolution and a common ownership of Poland. 
Would Lord Salisbury then describe it as “good tidings of 
great joy?” That is evidently the lastidea at Livadia, whence 
the Cesarewitch has received instructions to call at Vienna 
and Berlin, and all Grand Dukes who pass through Berlin are told 
to pay sedulous court to the Emperor. The two German Courts 
do not like the restlessness caused by their antagonism to 
Russia, and the Czar has much to offer, while neither Berlin nor 
Vienna cares at all what becomes of Erzeroum. The interests 
of Austria and Russia may be irreconcilable, in the long-run, 
but Kings can make effective agreements, though they know 
that they will at last quarrel over their spoil. The possible alli- 
ance of Russia and France is always a danger, even for a united 
Central Europe, and the Russian Government may be exas- 
perated beyond all bounds by the incessant shower of English 
insults, and make any concession, to have its hands set free. 
An article like that in the Telegraph of Friday may be treated 
as fanfaronade, though, if inspired, it would be an informal 
declaration of war; but an outburst like Lord Salisbury’s at 
Manchester leaves deep wounds. 





The Times of Saturday had a strong article in favour of con- 
structing, or rather reconstructing, a harbour at Famagosta, in 
Cyprus. It appears that Admiral Hornby, with the six large 
vessels under his command, entered Famagosta on October 13th, 
and lay safely in from six to eight fathoms of water. Lines of 
reefs extend in such directions that if the gaps were only filled 
up by blocks of concrete, a perfectly land-locked harbour would 
be formed, with an inner channel five hundred yards wide, and 
with from seven fathoms of water to twelve feet. As stone is 
procurable in the neighbourhood, the expense would not be 
very great; and the work once done, Famagosta would soon 
recover its ancient importance. All that is quite sound, and if 
Cyprus were English, application might reasonably be made 
to Parliament, but then it is not English. The Queen is in 
Cyprus only a vassal, the Sultan is Sovereign, the Turkish 
laws still prevail, and even our lease is dependent upon a treaty 
which will never be carried out. The eager haste of the Premier 
to seem to have got something solid induced Sir Henry Layard 





. SS - 
to consent to terms which almost make good > 
possible, and. which are far more difficult. to mock aa Te 
the Gibraltar theory would have been,—namely, that 
Britain was in military occupation of the place. The e 
tion of Sir Henry Layard’s acceptance of such Conditions 
form one of the most singular chapters in the secret }i 
the diplomacy of this Government, which is sure to be publish 
some day. a 


The news from the Cape, though not exactly > 
disheartening, especially to Sir Stafford Northcote, The Born 
are still refractory, refuse to obey the law which requires 
mits for carrying arms to be purchased from > 
rescue their comrades when sentenced for ill-treating natj 
and it is alleged, though without much evidence, intrigue with 
Secoceeni. It has been necessary to retain the Ist D 
Guards, to strengthen the small garrison at Middleb 
the Boers declare that while they will not fight the soldier, 
they will assert their independence whenever the garrigg ; 
withdrawn. Secocceni, it is understood, means fighting on 
2,000 British infantry and cavalry have been dispatched t) 
Fort Webber, to bring him to reason. His stronghold, hoy. 
ever, in the hills is so well defended, that an attack on it 
is like a siege, and we may not be speedily succesty) 
Moirosi, another dangerous chief, has bidden us defiance, and 
altogether, South Africa appears to require a garrison of 10,00 
men of all arms for two or three years. So many will not 
retained there, as the colonists will not supply any sufficient 
share of the expense ; and with insufficient numbers, the com. 
manding officers are always liable to reverses. Sir Garg 
Wolseley, however, is a match for the Boers, and he may yet 
succeed in raising an effective and mobile native force, 


At a crowded meeting held in Hawkstone Hall, Westminster 
Bridge Road, on Tuesday, to hear from the Rev. M. MacColl a 
lecture on “‘ The Condition and Prospects of the Christian Pop. 
lations of the Ottoman Empire,” a somewhat notable incident 
occurred, showing how great is the magic of Mr. Gladstone's 
name. Mr. MacColl did not mention that name. He only said 
that the sole remedy for the ruin of Turkey was the “abo 
lition of Turkish law and administration, bag and baggage.” 
This incidental allusion to Mr. Gladstone produced quite 
a “scene.” The loudest cheers and cries of “Gladstone!” 
interrupted the lecturer, and one of the audience rising 
to propose “Three cheers for Mr. Gladstone!” the whol 
audience joined in them with enthusiasm. This is a matter for 
the deep consideration of the Liberal leaders. The difference 
between the desire of the country for the Liberal policy, and its 
desire to be led by Mr. Gladstone, is the difference between a 
principle and a passion. We may, and as we trust shall, win 
the elections, either way ; but we shall lose the magic of a great 
triumph, if our leaders do not choose us to fight it under the 
prestige of a name like that of Gladstone. 


At a crowded meeting of Home-rulers held last Monday in 
the Free-trade Hall, Manchester, a somewhat significant collision 
occurred between Mr. Parnell and Mr. Mitchell Henry. Mr. 
Parnell said he wished to see a beginning made of a systema 
enabling Irish farmers to become the owners of the land they 
tilled. “A fair offer would be to let a reasonable rent be pail 
for 30 or 35 years, but at the end of that term, to let the tenant 
hold his holding without paying rent any farther. If the State 
wished to compensate the landlords, he saw no objection.” 
Thereupon Mr. Mitchell Henry said that this was not a settle 
ment which could be carried out in any country “in which 
the laws of God and man were observed.” The cordial 
reception of this remark must have staggered Mr. Parnell, 
for he again got up, and tried to explain away his cals 
proposal to confiscate land after the period of thirty # 
thirty-five years. But in this he did not apparently sneceel 
Doubtless the collision was one of the circumstances determinilg 
Sir George Bowyer to publish the very able and strong commett 
on Mr. Parnell’s policy, which appeared in Friday's Tims, 
and on which we have elsewhere spoken at more length. 
the statesmen and genuine politicians among the Home-rulers 
would but break off openly from this violent and dangers 
leader of theirs, they might carry so much of their plas # 
would be useful to Ireland, and also perhaps, paralyse the kat 
of Irish anarchists altogether. 


Mr. Cowen, M.P. for Newcastle-on-Tyne, and on 
few Radical Jingoes, though a very able and very 
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ened bis constituents this day week in a manly 
in which we rejoice to observe that he strove to 
down his sympathy with the Government as much as 
le, and spoke indeed apologetically ; of his differ- 
pst with the Liberal leaders on the politics of Eastern 
= His audience, on their side, were quite right in ex- 
ing their confidence in Mr. Cowen, and refusing to vote a 
Loe a him for his independent course in relation to foreign 
oy The truth is, that Mr. Cowen is a distinct force in the 
‘of Commons,—a man of great honesty and not a little 
and though his Jingoism does not do credit to 
t, the mild and apologetic manner in which he defends 
himself, shows that he is really open to reason, while his defeat 
would be an impoverishment of the House. No journal in 
this country has ever had less sympathy with Mr. Cowen's 
views concerning Russia in the East than our own, but it 
would be a blow to the cause of independent parliamentary 
life, if such a man as Mr. Cowen were to be dismissed solely 
for forming an eccentric and erroneous opinion of his own on a 
single class of important subjects, while he contributes so 
much to the true representation of Liberal opinion throughout 
almost the whole field of political thought. 


House of 
eloquence, 
his intellec 


Mr. J. G. Dodson addressed his constituents at Lewes on 
Friday week, and told them that this Government had failed 
in carrying out even the policy they had adopted. They had tried 
to make of Afghanistan and Turkey buffers against Russia, and 
had broken them both to pieces. They had attained sucha 
position in Egypt as could only be described in the words of 
Bottom,—* Past the wit of man to say what it is.” And then 
they pleaded that foreign policy should be overlooked, and some 
other subject started, as if the criminal in the dock should say, 
—“Let the past be forgotten: we will speak of something 
else.” The Tories taunted the Liberals with the absence of a 
programme, but they had themselves furnished them with one, 
yiz., “to retrieve the finances of the country, and restore our 
foreign policy to its old lines.” The importance of Mr. Dodson’s 
view consists not in the view itself, which is held by hundreds 
of Members, but in its utterance by a man notoriously moderate, 
trained to political business, and thoroughly acquainted with 
affairs. 


The carelessness with which men sometimes get up their cases 
was curiously illustrated by a deputation which visited the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth on Thursday. The 
deputation consisted of leading Trades Unionists, and they 
went to complain of some furious statements against Trades 
Unions and Agricultural Unions quoted in the “ Reading- 
book, Standard V.,” issued by the National Society, 
of which the Archbishop of Canterbury is President. It 
was discovered that the members did not know that the sen- 
tences were written by Archbishop Whately ; that they thought 
he died in the last century; and that they were wholly 
unaware of the condition of affairs in Ireland, which he with 
great courage had intended to denounce. They were quite sur- 
prised to hear he was a strong Liberal, and listened with the 
interest of men who are being instructed to a little lecture from 
Dr. Tait on the character and capacity of his brilliant friend. 
The whole scene was a singular illustration of the worst danger 
of democracy,—its readiness, whenever it is sure of its own 
motives, to act without asking evidence. The book, which pro- 
duces a false impression, and is too severe on associations now 
perfectly legal, has very properly been withdrawn. 


Mr. Baxter, in a very interesting speech, delivered yesterday 
week at the town-hall, Bervie (one of the Montrose group of 
boroughs), having refuted the absurd imputation cast upon 
him by the Times, that he wishes to have neither Army nor 
Navy, nor foreign policy of any kind,—sketched out what 
he desired the Liberal foreign policy in the East of Europe 
to be, in a few masterly sentences. “We Liberals,” he 
said, “deeming Turkey disreputable and doomed, wish to 
have the influence of Britain cast into the scale on 
behalf of an undivided and powerful Slavic State on 
the Danube, a greatly extended Grecian empire on the 
#igean, and arrangements in Armenia and elsewhere similar 
to those in the Lebanon, which would pave the way for 
the Turks even in Asia making their final bow.” The 
new policy of Lord Salisbury was, he said, a hobgoblin policy, 
for it turned on the panic felt and inculcated against Russia, as 
on its central pivot; though Lord Salisbury was, but a short 








time ago, the first to expose the folly of such a panic. “If 
by having no foreign policy, our opponents mean that we 
have no desire to hold up a bugbear before the British nation; 
and that we do not believe in the heathenish doctrine that 
every country has a natural enemy, then I plead guilty to 
the charge, and I pray that the next general election may 
‘scatter the people that delight in war;’”—to which prayer 
we believe the country will return a hearty “Amen.” 


The Birmingham School Board are about to restore the 
reading of the Bible in the Board Schools. This is the re- 
sult of an offer made to the Liberals by the eight Conserva- 
tive candidates, who were the advocates of Bible-reading 
in schools, to withdraw three of their number, and so avoid a 
contest, if the Liberals would but agree to the restoration of 
Bible-reading in the schools. This offer, we are informed, has 
been accepted. The daily reading of the Bible is to be restored, 
and the next Birmingham School Board, consisting of eight 
Liberals, five Conservatives, a Roman Catholic, and a “labour” 
candidate, will be elected without a contest. The compromise 
appears to indicate that the Liberal party in Birmingham are 
aware that the attempt to exclude undenominational religious 
teaching in Board Schools is not popular in the town, and 
might, if renewed, have exposed the Liberals to defeat,—a very 
notable fact for the consideration of democrats. We can only 
hope that the restored Bible-reading will be of an intelligent, 
and not a routine, kind. The Bible “ without note or comment,” 
is not a suitable book for the education of children. 


In a letter to last Saturday’s Times, Mr. Henry Allen, 
the secretary to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
confirms, and more than confirms, what we said last week as 
to one of the causes of the revulsion of feeling against the 
Democrats in the Northern States of America. The stories 
brought to Kansas by the unfortunate freedmen who take 
refuge there from the violent misrule of the South, are 
beginning to excite the most serious fears in the minds of the 
Northerners that a new rebellion is on the cards. Even freed- 
men who have saved movey in Kansas, and go South to bring 
back a wife or relations, sometimes return with their arms 
cut off,—cut off expressly to retaliate on them, for escaping 
from the brutalities of Southern justice,—and these outrages 
are now so frequent and so cruel, that a general opinion is 
springing up in the North that the pro-slavery spirit of the 
South is gaining head once more. There could not be a better 
reason for union and strength amongst the Republicans than 
the returning vitality of this deadly enemy of all civilisation. 





“A Vicar” confides ruefully to last Saturday’s Times that 
the “offertory ” at his church is full of “ threepennies,” which 
are in special demand by his congregation for the express pur- 
pose of the Sunday offertory. When paying a bill at 
his grocer’s in threepenny-pieces the other day, the shop- 
keeper remarked, “These threepennies are such a convenience 
to me, as I can now oblige so many of your congregation, who 
come to me for them on the Saturday.” The only remedy, we 
suspect, is to restore the plate instead of the bag—open voting, 
in place of the ballot-—and then the vicar would get sixpences 
instead of threepennies, and shillings instead of sixpences. Nor 
would it, most likely, diminish in any way the cheerfulness of 
the givers. They would give more, as cheerfully as less, if there 
were but somebody likely to appreciate their liberality. Liber- 
ality, like Liberalism, is all the better for a little publicity. 
Secrecy is best appreciated as a screen for that of which men 
are more or less ashamed. 


We strongly advise all politicians to try and read at once the 
book which Sir Samuel Baker has just published on Cyprus and 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention. Sir Samuel is a pronounced 
anti-Russian, and he went to Cyprus a year ago, to examine for 
himself the value of the strong “place of arms” which the 
“peace with honour” was supposed to have added to the 
British Crown. His conclusion is that “the English Govern- 
ment has been hoodwinked, in their hasty bargain,” not so 
much in taking the island as in the terms of the cession. The 
revenue of Cyprus is £170,000 a year. Out of this we have 
engaged to pay the Porte £96,000, leaving for ourselves a 
balance which barely suffices to pay the salaries of our civil 
establishment, and leaving no margin at all for public works 
or improvements. 


Consols were on Friday 97} to 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_—— 
LORD BEACONSFIELD AT THE GUILDHALL. 


awe view taken by almost all English journalists of the 
Guildhall speech of last Monday was that it was one of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s most fantastic performances, intended to 
amuse an audience to whom he did not choose to say anything 
serious, or even important. This interpretation of it may 
have been the true one, though we suppose that its uni- 
versal assumption as the true one, is due, in part, to 
the predominant interest in the question of dissolution, on 
which Lord Beaconsfield had no intention of throwing 
any light, and partly to the fact that the report of the 
speech, as given in the cheaper journals, differed rather 
curiously, in a few sentences at least, from the report 
given in the Zimes, which last certainly pointed to a more 
distinct intention of exciting alarm than the more widely 
spread version. It is quite possible, nevertheless, that the more 
fantastic view of Lord Beaconsfield’s oration may be, on the 
whole, the truer one. For it is difficult to suppose that in 
many parts of the speech he was indulging in anything but 
histrionic pirouettes, and if so, the heroics of a single portion of 
his speech may perhaps be, to a certain extent, rightly 
interpreted as mock heroics. Still, when we consider 
that of the diplomatic body only the German Ambas- 
sador and the Chargé d’Affaires of the United States 
were present at the banquet, that the Ministers of Russia, 
Turkey, and France were conspicuous by their absence; that 
Count Schouvaloff, the representative of friendly relations with 
Russia, has certainly resigned, and that his resignation has been 
accepted ; and that something or other is happening which 
almost all Continental Europe interprets in a graver sense than 
our own Press; and finally, that none of the regulation assur- 
ances of friendly relations with all the European Powers 
were repeated, as they usually are repeated, at the Guildhall 
banquet, it is far from unlikety that the Prime Minister did 
intend some of his omissions to be commented upon, and some 
of his warnings to be taken, in a less fantastic and histrionic 
sense than the English Press, accustomed to very little but 
fantastic and histrionic attitudes in this Government, insisted 
on attributing to them. The truth is that Lord Beaconsfield 
is so accustomed to be grandiose about nothing, that 
it is very difficult to discern when his grandiosities are 
-intended to mean something, and when they are not. The 
English Press appear to think that Lord Beaconsfield 
had nothing to say which would gratify curiosity, nothing that 
would awaken anxiety, and nothing that would allay anxiety, 
and that as he was nevertheless determined not to be common- 
place, the attitudes in which he posed in order to say nothing, 
were more striking than interesting. 

And obviously many parts of his speech support this 
view. The harvest, we know, has been nearly as bad 
as could be, yet the demand for iron, for tropical pro- 
duce, and most of all, the urgent demand for “ chemicals,” 
proved, said Lord Beaconsfield, that the improvement in 
trade which had set in would be “permanent.” And clearly 
Lord Beaconsfield gave a rather histrionic pirouette, as he 
dwelt on the demand for “chemicals.” There was something 
technical in laying special stress on that, and Lord Beaconsfield 
always likes to show that he could be technical if he pleased, 
and only refrains from it because he leaves it to duller persons. 
The demand for tropical produce, again, was raising the price 
of silver, and Lord Beaconsfield dwelt a moment or two on 
that, as he told his audience how well this illustrated “ the 
magic of patience.” Then, again, there was “the general 
hardening of money,” a phrase which Lord Beaconsfield 
evidently enjoyed, as giving his speech a flavour of banking 
lore, and an air of appropriate familiarity with currency and 
the exchanges. But what gratified Lord Beaconsfield even 
more than the conviction that the revival of trade was of a 

permanent character, was the admirable conduct of the people 
of England during these years of terrible trial, and this 
though he “could not comprehend” how “our brilliant 
brethren of Ireland” could discover in “ political agitation and 
social confusion” a remedy for economic distress. The diffi- 
culty he expressed in comprehending the motives of Irish 
agitation did not, however, diminish in any way the profound 
gratification with which he explained that the less brilliant 
English could not comprehend it either. In the common- 
placeness of English patience he found a complete set-off to the 
brilliant irritability of the Irish. In relation to Afghanistan, 





. . ee 
again, Lord Beaconsfield’s flourishes had very ]it : 
the event, for he expressed himself delighted frre. to 
success” of the enterprise which had ended in a - 
and in the utter collapse of the proposed scientific frontier . 
and he could hardly express his admiration of that mit? 
ture Beaconsfield who, as Viceroy of India, had br = 
his Afghan policy to bear such fruit, Even the 
massacre seemed to add only an heroic touch or two to 
the general grandeur of the situation, as Lord Beaconsfield 
conceives it. He spoke of it as one of those incidents which 
“rend the hearts of nations,” just as if it had no other con 
nection with the policy pursued than that of heightening : 
its tragic contrast, the magnificence of the triumph we had 
achieved. “ Avenging the memory of our countrymen, and 
asserting the supremacy of our arms,” might almost = 
been, if we had had no further light on the subject than Lot 
Beaconsfield’s speech, a mere fifth act, fitly concluding the drama 
of our glorious enterprise, instead of an attempt to retrieve the 
total disaster which had overtaken it. If Lord Beaconsfielq’s 
speech has been interpreted as meaning absolutely nothing but 
“words, words, words,” it is probably due in the main to the 
rhetorical flourishes with -which he commemorated the 
greatest blunder and greatest calamity of his blundering and 
calamitous Administration. 

When Lord Beaconsfield came to the foreign relations of 
the Government, however, we suspect that he meant to 
be less unreal, though the predisposed imagination of 
hearers and readers insisted on interpreting him as mean- 
ing no more than before. The complete absence of any 
reference, however slight, to the affairs of Turkey, 
whether in Europe or Asia, the silence as to our relations with 
Foreign Powers, the expressive void where the Russian and 
Turkish representatives, to say nothing of the representatives of 
France, Austria, and Italy, ought to have been, and the curious 
sentences in which Lord Beaconsfield expressed a rather hesi- 
tating hope that peace would be “ maintained,” suggest to 
those who read carefully the foreign news that there is a cer- 
tain amount of danger, which Lord Beaconsfield, though he 
did not choose to raise alarm, was by no means desirous. 
altogether to ignore. Indeed, if the Times’ report of what Lord 
Beaconsfield said is the accurate one, he must have intended to- 
press upon us that uneasiness as to our foreign relations, under 
certain not improbable contingencies, would be far from inap- 
propriate. Our country, he is represented as saying, is 
all the more likely to be “‘an object of general plunder,” the 
more it avails itself of its insular position, and keeps out of the 
intrigues of Europe. The following was the curious sentence, 
pronounced, no doubt, ore rotundo, with which he assured his 
audience of the probable results of an insular foreign policy:— 
“If there be a country, for example, one of the most extensive 
and wealthiest empires in the world, and if that country, froma 
perverse interpretation of its insular geographical position, turns 
an indifferent ear to the policy and fortunes of Continentab 
Europe, such a course would, I believe, only end in its becoming 
an object for general plunder. So long as the power and advice 
of England are felt in the councils of Europe, peace, I believe, 
will be maintained, and maintained for a long period. With- 
out their presence, war, as has happened before, and too fre- 
quently of late, seems to me to be inevitable.” Another report of 
these curious sentences runs thus :—“ If there be a country, 
for example, with the most extensive and wealthiest empire in 
the world, and if that country, with a perverse interpretation of 
its insular geographical character, turns an indifferent ear to the 
feelings and fortunes of Continental Europe, I believe peace is 
in danger. It is to such an indifference that I attribute the 
occurrence of many fatal wars; but if the power and advice 
of England are heard in the councils of Europe, I have the 
conviction that peace will be maintained, and maintained for 
a long period. I will not say that with such a condition peace 
is inevitable, but of this I feel certain, that if England deserts 
her natural position in the councils of Europe, war is too pro 
bable.” Whichever version we accept as the true one, words 
such as these, spoken by any Prime Minister but Lord Beacons 
field, would be treated as very grave and serious indications of 
a disturbed and menacing condition of our foreign affairs. 
course, Lord Beaconsfield’s words can never be constru 
as seriously as the words of other Prime Ministers always 
have been; but it is probable that he may really 
have intended to give a significant hint, where he has been 
generally understood as only indulging in a fantastic mag 
niloquence. The picture of England given up to “ general 
plunder,” as a consequence of maintaining too insular an att- 
tude,—if that, indeed, was what Lord Beaconsfield said,—ws 
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‘llustration, in his noblest chiaroscuro style, of 
eo of @ Gladstone Administration,—though 
+ one very complimentary to Continental Europe. If Europe 
” trained only by the English bit and bridle from the most 
S eial attempts on an unoffending neighbour, the friendly 
ee for us entertained in Germany must have been grossly 
erated by Count Miinster. Of course, a good deal of 
ewas “tall talk.” To hint that but for the spell of Eng- 
land over Europe, Europe would turn again and rend us, and 
that the spell of England can be cast over Europe only by 
the Imperial administration of Lord Beaconsficld, is, of course, 
childish braggadocio. But even the mildest version given of 
his language could hardly have been used, without some in- 
tention of suggesting an alarm, which the Press, accustomed 
to hear the cry of “ Wolf, wolf!” from those lips, has, per- 
haps somewhat too tenaciously, refused to take. Of course, how- 
ever, one cannot help construing such suggsetions in the light 
of the subsequent remark that the true motto for a British 
Administration should be borrowed from Rome, and should 
consist of the words, “ Imperium et libertas.” _From such a 
motto, says Lord Beaconsfield, “her Majesty's Ministers do not 
shrink,” because they are convinced that their countrymen are 
rich in “ that noblest of human sentiments, now decried by philo- 
sophers, patriotism ;” and “ because the people of Great Britain 
would never anticipate that in defending their Empire, they 
might chance to forfeit their liberties.” Of course, such a 
context throws an air of unreality over the ponderous 
menaces of the previous sentences, but we are, never- 
theless, of opinion that Lord Beaconsfield did wish to be 
understood as speaking with more anxiety as to the 
foreign relations of England, than he succeeded in conveying 
to hearers who discounted his language at such a very 
high rate as to reduce its import absolutely to nothing. 
Whether considering the recall of Count Schouvaloff, the 
recent menaces of Lord Salisbury, and the undeniable com- 
plications in the East of Europe, a little more seriousness 
should not have been attributed to the Prime Minister's awful 
silence, and still more awful innuendos, we are strongly inclined 
to doubt. When Lord Beaconsfield means to say that the 
situation is strained, he should not, of course, call up a picture 
of the plunder of England by foreign armies, for that amuses 
everybody. But there is always danger of subtracting somewhat 
too much of serious meaning from the exaggerations of accom- 
plished political comedians like Lord Beaconsfield. 


a won 


THE REVIVAL OF DIPLOMACY. 


IXTEEN years ago we protested in the Spectator against the 
contempt into which English Diplomatists had fallen in 

their own country. There was just then no great diplomatist 
before Europe, for Cavour, through the most skilful of nego- 
tiators, was reckoned rather among statesmen; and an idea 
had for some years prevailed that, what with the decay of 
international jealousies, and the spread of the electric telegraph, 
and the growth of “ opinion,” which cannot be greatly affected 
by secret negotiation, the function of diplomacy was very 
nearly at an end, Any plain man who knew French could 
explain the instructions of his Government, which, again, 
would gather what its neighbours were about better from the 
newspapers and special correspondents than from his reports. 
Mr. Cobden, whose great defect as a sagacious politician was 
a certain acrid optimism, had always preached that doctrine ; 
and Englishmen, seeing how strong America was without any 
trained diplomatists, and still not quite rid of their dreams of 
1851 about “the Parliament of Man, the federation of the 
world,” had more or less consciously accepted it. The theory 
had never much to recommend it, for in a complex civilisation 
the expert will, in any deparment of life, be a better agent 
than the amateur ; but its disappearance has been singularly 
complete. Diplomacy has regained its high rank among 
Political functions, and for years past diplomatists have been 
personages in Europe, watched, and studied, and compared, 
with an ever-increasing interest. The first man in Europe is, 
before all things, a diplomatist, and men whose position is far 
below Prince Bismarck’s, men like Prince Hohenlohe, Prince 
Reuss, Count Miinster, Count Schouvaloff, Lord Odo Russell, 
- Fournier, Count Zichy, Lord Dufferin, Sir Henry Layard, 
even Musurus Pacha, are felt and seen to affect by their char- 
acter, their abilities, and their ideas, the vital interest of nations. 
The selection of Prince Hohenlohe for German Ambassador in 
P arig was a turning-point in the relations of two countries, 
his predecessor having been silently but determinedly mon- 
archist. The despatch of Lord Dufferin to St. Petersburg 





was hailed with a sigh of relief by both parties in England, 
while the withdrawal of Lord Odo Russell from Berlin would 
produce a sensible, possibly even an acute, increase of 
national discomfort in foreign affairs. The removal of 
Count Zichy from Constantinople marks a change in Austrian 
bearing there ; Liberals would hear of Sir Henry Layard’s 
resignation with a sense of renewed hope; while Count 
Schouvaloff’s departure, and the appointment as his successor 
of the man who has so long fought Sir Henry Layard, has set 
all Europe agog with speculation, probably premature, certainly 
exaggerated, but none the less full of vivid interest for poli- 
ticians. It is felt that besides any meaning that the change 
may have as indicating a change in the counsels of 
Livadia, the withdrawal of Count Schouvaloff is the with- 
drawal of an individuality whose personal opinion has 
repeatedly influenced affairs, and usually in the direction 
of peace. The next Russian Agent may be a man 
who does not believe in British power, who counts nothing 
but regiments, and who may assure his master that even if 
Britain fought, there is no repetition of the Crimea to be ap- 
prehended. Or, and this is a commoner case, he may be a 
man whose mind has become so possessed by a struggle in one 
capital, that on his removal to a larger scene of action he 
cannot forget his enmities, and measures his own failure or 
success not by the growth or decay of the European influence 
of his country, but by his success or failure in discrediting a 
local antagonist, who ought to be to him thenceforward 
only a recollection. Diplomatic hatreds are like hatreds con- 
tracted in a ship, very keen and very long-lived; and even 
Prince Bismarck would feel a failure doubly, if it were Count 
Beust who had achieved the diplomatic success. 

The counsels of Governments do not depend on Ambas- 
sadors, but the success of those counsels very often do. This 
revival of the diplomatic profession and of the personal 
prestige of diplomatists is not due entirely to the revival of 
European conflicts. Of course, where the suits are for mighty 
stakes, the powers of the lawyers engaged are more keenly 
criticised, and are, in fact, of increased moment ; but there are 
some other powerful causes at work to elevate the profession. 
One is that diplomatists, with such tremendous issues in their 
hands, have actually become larger men. Good agents try to 
do all things well, but they put into transactions of different 
moment different kinds of energy and brain-power. Muddling 
a treaty about differential duties and muddling a negotiation 
with war in the background are very different things, and 
seem different, too, to the negotiators engaged, who more 
perhaps than any men are listless when unexcited, and dis- 
posed to work their brains to death when great things are 
on hand. The Von Biilows of the world do not die of nervous 
excitement about the levying of wine duties according to quantity 
or according to alcoholic strength, nor can good diplomatists 
put out their whole force, though they may perhaps use all 
their drawing-room finesse, about quarrels of ceremonial. It 
is the big task which brings out the big man, and many a 
diplomatist is bigger than his usual duty. Another cause is 
the terrible rapidity of modern war and the mobility of modern 
armies, which have made the sagacity of modern Ambassadors 
almost terribly important. If itsagent cannot see what is coming, 
a nation may be overwhelmed in a week. If the diplomatist is 
mistaken in thinking the grave warning addressed to him mere 
brag, or in interpreting the “ cold shoulder” shown him as an 
ebullition of personal pique, his country may suffer almo:t 
immeasurably in consequence of his deficiency in acuteness. 
M. de Vallier must not be deceived when he talks to Prince 
Bismarck, or Europe may be convulsed ; while to Denmark, or 
Holland, or Belgium, an Envoy’s blunder might in conceivable 
circumstances mean death. The masters of nations have 
gained possession of thunderbolts, and can throw them almost 
out of the blue. This change alone would make diplomatis's 
men of the highest value, but there is another yet, and it is 
the greatest of all. Power has passed temporarily to indi- 
viduals or to Cabinets, which on foreign policy hold an un- 
checked initiative ; and whenever individuals rule, the diplo- 
matist at once possesses, as no other person can, the keys of 
the situation. He alone can see if the gun is loading or not. 
Foreign nations, foreign politicians, even foreign Governments, 
can only watch, approach, influence, or soothe powerful indi- 
viduals in other countries through their Envoys. Only through 
them can they learn what their opponents, or rivals, or friends 
are really thinking of or intending. They alone can collect in 
society, from little speeches, from intimates, from, if you will, 
spies, the information which, when individuals are all power- 
ful, becomes of such terrible importance, Take the position 
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of Germany or England at this moment, and where is any 
intimation of the intentions of either to be obtained, except 
from the minute circle in which Ambassadors live, or should 
live? The nations know nothing. The newspapers know no- 
thing. The rank and file of politicians know nothing. Four or 
five individuals at most know in any detail what is intended 
or attempted ; yet such is the position of affairs, that what they 
intend may affect the whole world, and change the im- 
mediate destiny of entire populations. It is open to three 
men to seize Herat, or retire behind the Suleiman, to insist on 
a port in the Black Sea or to wait till Armenia explodes. 
The success of Ambassadors in discovering those men’s minds, 
in influencing them, in persuading or frightening them, is to 
the countries they represent of vital moment, of such moment 
that those who have to perform the task become at once 
personages as great as first-class statesmen, and their move- 
ments, their views, their individual tactics, and proclivities are 
studied with the same eagerness. A Russian Ambas- 
sador who failed to discover what Lord Beaconsfield, Lord 
Salisbury, and Lord Cranbrook think and intend, or who 
had the ability to conciliate or the temperament to irritate 
them, might precipitate or avert a war, and lose or gain 
whole provinces; and to doubt that he and his indi- 
viduality are important, is to doubt the significance of 
politics altogether. Nor do we believe that this increase 
in diplomatic responsibility will speedily pass away. It 
may be “temporary,” as a historical fact; but twenty 
years is nothing in the life of nations, and it may be 
twenty years at least before Europe, either contented or ex- 
hausted, once more decides that for a generation there will be 
no adventure, and the nations need only be watched, without 
effort and without anxiety. Unless we are greatly mistaken, 
during the lives of the middle-aged, diplomacy will never 
again be considered a second-rate profession, and politicians 
will always mark movements like the removal of Count 
Schouvaloff from Great Britain with an interest which is not 
without alarm. 





THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND TURKEY. 


T is as difficult as ever to understand the precise position of 
the British Government at Constantinople, but it can 
hardly be any other than a most disquieting one. According 
to one account, which has received some credence in England, 
where the distrust of this Ministry lies very deep, it is a posi- 
tion of defeat. The Government, it is alleged, conscious that 
its failure to secure reforms in Asia Minor was a weak point in 
its armour, directed Sir Henry Layard to put his demands 
in a peremptory form, and ia support of him ordered the 
Mediterranean Fleet to be ready to sail for Turkish 
waters. Sir Henry Layard of course obeyed, but the 
Sultan and his Ministers, though sorely alarmed, refused 
the one specific demand, the appointment of Baker Pasha 
to the Governorship of Erzeroum; and Sir Henry, aware 
that it was useless to persist, “ interceded ” with the Cabinet, 
a statement certainly forwarded from Constantinople. The 
Government thereupon, either moved by its Ambassador’s 
representations, or unprepared for decided action, or made 
aware of certain European jealousies, drew back, and allowed 
the Turkish Government to content itself with a fresh string 
of promises, and the perfectly useless appointment of Baker 
Pasha as Chief of Armenian Gendarmerie. These observers 
in fact believe that the Government were merely intent on 
executing a mancuvre for the benefit of the electors, 
and on finding that it involved unlooked-for responsi- 
bilities—that the Sultan, in fact, would not yield to a 
mere threat—they permitted themselves to be defeated. They 
levelled the gun, but as the opossum did not descend, they 
agreed that he was much better up the tree. 

If this account is correct, the Government has destroyed its 
own influence in Constantinople, possibly for years. The 
Turks, like all other Asiatics, have an exaggerated respect for 
force, not only because they fear it, but because it enables 
them to justify surrender to their own minds; but they have 
also an exaggerated contempt for vacillation. They confound 
irresolution with fear, and always expect that a man 
who has threatened without acting will next time also 
avoid action after he has threatened. They would, if 
this account were well founded, never listen again to menaces 
from Lord Salisbury, and it might be necessary to employ 
actual force merely to disabuse them of a mental impression. 
We find it difficult, however, or indeed impossible, to believe 
that this is an accurate account of the situation. The orders 





to Admiral Hornby were certainly issued, and slthough-deenme 
was given, preparations for sailing on Monday from Malta 
again been made. No Ministry, not even this one ae 
with the British Fleet in that style; nor would Consten Play 
have been so excited without serious grounds to go upon 
Russian Government is displaying obvious symptoms at on . 
alarm and exasperation—the order silencing the Press. ¢ 
European politics being, for example, opposed to the pe he 
notion of the Departments, which is, that foreign ev 
furnish the safest topics—there is an awakened jeal ~ 
betrayed by all French papers, and the whole Continent 
looking on to see whether the Sultan will or will not y; a 
to British pressure. The obvious inference is, that fore! 
Governments are aware that this country has made some im. 
portant demand, and that if it is rejected, some attempt of 
some kind will be made to compel submission, What this 
attempt will be we cannot presume even to conjecture, but that 
it must be a considerable one follows inevitably from the fact 
that the Cabinet relies upon its being sufficient to induc 
the Sultan to yield. He would not yield because the Fleet 
was sailing about in Syrian waters, or because the British 
posed to occupy some more or less unimportant island in the 
Greek Archipelago. The demand must be serious eno 
either to extort an unwilling compliance from the Turkish 
Government, or to provoke them to a refusal which, in essenee, if 
not in terms, would be adefiance. If this view is correct, then 
the British Government is once more committing the country toa 
serious enterprise without its consent, regular or irregular, and in- 
deed in the most profound secrecy. It is risking a war with 
Russia, without allies, or without allies of whom the coun 
knows, without preparations, and without the smallest con. 
sultation with the people, to whose energies alone it must be 
looking to make up all deficiencies. No position could be 
more unsatisfactory, even if the Ministry has no intention of 
fighting ; and if it has, no policy could be more utterly reckless, 
or less in accordance with the precedents on which our Consti- 
tutional Government is founded. They at least demand that 
the country shall not be committed to a great war behind its 
back. The Government is not despotic even in foreign policy, 
and has no right whatever to take such serious steps in a 
silence so profound, that even the best informed among the 
public are utterly uncertain as to either its wishes or designs, 
But we are told, in all Government organs, that a demand 
on Turkey to carry out the Anglo-Turkish Convention has 
been implicitly sanctioned by Parliament, which cannot have 
imagined that Turkey was at liberty to postpone reforms for 
ever. It has not been sanctioned. The understanding on 
which that Convention was accepted in this country was that 
if Turkey did not reform Asia Minor—which all Tories 
professed to believe she would do—the Convention would 
either be denounced, or be silently dropped as impracticable— 
a conviction deepened by Lord Salisbury’s own explanations. 
He distinctly stated in Parliament that the Convention gave 
him a right to make representations, but that if those repre 
sentations were neglected, he had no further responsibility, and 
repudiated the notion of using force as chimerical. He was 
believed by both parties, and in employing force, or threaten- 
ing to employ force, he has adopted a new policy, which entails 
immense responsibilities, and for which he has no sanction 
whatever. That is not a fair way to treat the country, 
yet that is the way in which this Ministry habitually treats it 
It may be said, and will be said, that Liberals have no right to 
object to the coercion of Turkey, for they recommended that 
course; but then they recommended it as a course to be 
adopted in concert with Europe, Russia included, and after the 
full consent of the country had been obtained. They did not 
recommend a movement which appears to have all the 
meanness of an intrigue, and all the danger which attends 
an open menace of war; or intend to iritate Russia, 
France, and Turkey, all at once; or propose to do all these 
things while the population of the United Kingdom wer 
asleep. The action of this Government excites all Europe, and 
yet is so secret that no Englishman outside a minute circle has 
any sufficient evidence upon which to found a definite opinion. 
This may be said to be too gloomy a view of the situation, 
and we shall be heartily glad to be obliged to confess that it 
was much too gloomy. But look at the facts. The Gover 
ment is certainly making some effort, possibly a right effort, 
which alarms Turkey, which provokes Russia, and which rouse 
in France a feeling of irritable suspicion ; yet it allows no hint 
its actual intention to transpire. The Fleet is moved, absv 
telegrams of reassurance are issued by the Porte, the Russial 
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Ambassador is withdrawn, the English Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg flies privately to London and flies back again, 
Lord Salisbury denounces the Russian Government, and Lord 
Beaconsfield, after exciting public curiosity to the utmost, 
soothes no one ; and yet we are asked to believe that nothing 
unusual is going on, that the Government is only making 
its representations effectual—which it said it would not 
do—and that everything will, in a few days, appear to have 
been for the best. It may be so, but what reason have 
the English people for thinking so? They know that this 
Government commenced a new departure in Afghanistan, after 
giving definite assurances that no new departure was intended ; 
and the Ministers may very well contemplate coercion in 
Turkey, in spite of assurances that coercion was not in the 
Jeast in their minds. Men who set about great enterprises 
like conspirators have no right to complain if they are sus- 
ted of conspiracy, nor can the Ministers of a free State 
think themselves hardly used by public suspicion, when their 
first and most successful effort is to keep that State in ignor- 
ance of the events visibly going on. 





“TMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS.” 


Christianity were without meaning, and history without 
lessons, and economic science without laws, there might 

be a certain attraction in the advice which Lord Beaconsfield 
has given to the people; but even then they would, if wise, 
hardly accept it from his mouth. He hasa genius of a sort, but 
it is not a genius which enables him to open the path either to 
liberty at home, or to domination abroad. For liberty to pre- 
yail at home, the Crown must be weak, and the nation strong ; 
no single class must be dominant, and the Representatives of 
the nation at large must be informed, respected, and invested 
with all ultimate authority. Lord Beaconsfield, through- 
out his term of power, has crouched in slavish adula- 
tion before the Crown, has flattered the Queen with a vision 
of loftier titles and more ample prerogatives, and the position 
of first among the Sovereigns of the world; while he has 
treated the Representatives of the people with studied neglect, 
has transferred all substantial power from them to the patri- 
cians, has denied them all information, and has led them, 
ignorant and helpless, into positions in which they were 
powerless to do aught but register accomplished facts. 
He has never trusted them even so little as to con- 
fide to them his policy; has, whenever possible, evaded 
asking their consent to any design; and has deprecated, 
so far as he dared, even the exercise of their right of delibera- 
tion, His notion of liberty has been to plan, and keep his 
plans from all popular cognisance; to act, and let the people 
reverse his action if they could ; to decide, and call upon them 
in the name of patriotism not to criticise his decision. That 
is not liberty, as Englishmen understand it, for with them 
liberty implies self-government ; nor will they learn from Lord 
Beaconsfield the way to domination. Let us for one moment 
put aside all prejudices in favour of the freedom of the nations 
and the equality of the civilised, all puerile ideas of moral 
equity, and all that Christians believe of right or wrong, 
and as politicians enfranchised from any law save our own 
wills, endeavour clearly to understand the solid meaning of the 
teaching implied in the advice that we should seek “im- 
perium.” It means that to Englishmen in future the pursuit 
of asupreme position among the nations, the unchecked con- 
trol of all subject-populations, and the extension of the Empire, 
should be the first and supreme objects. It means that con- 
tent at home and the pursuit of culture, and the accumulation of 
wealth should be subordinated to the concentration of physical 
force, always prepared, always at hand, always sufficient in 
amount. It means that the youth of the country should 
all be trained to arms, that an army equal to the protection 
of all our possessions, to the subjugation of any insurrection, 
to the garrison of all commanding points throughout the seas, 
to a successful contest with any first-class Power upon the 
Continent, should be constantly kept under drill, supplied with 
adequate matériel, and be held ready at any moment to put down 
resistance, or meet defiance, or anticipate attack. That is, as 
the world now stands, it means that England should maintain 
under arms a mobile force of 300,000 men, with a Navy 
sufficient to make their movements free, should spend on 
armaments at least twice her present outlays, and should regard 
the supply of a constant succession of trained Generals as the 
t of her necessities. It means that she should hold down her 
subject populations with a yoke like that of the Romans, who 


tolerated all but resistance, but met that by extirpation, as in 


the cases of Carthage and Judea; and that therefore foreign 
affairs should be the sole English subject of thought, victory 
the Englishman’s grand ambition, arms his most magnificent 
career. It means that the soldier should be far higher 
than the statesmen, the diplomatist far greater than the 
orator, the man who can organise, far more respected 
than the man who can invent. At the Roman price, 
the Englishman can have the Roman reward. By the 
sacrifice of life to State duty, the surrender of time to 
military service, the subordination of every power to success 
on the field of battle, by the suppression of pity and the 
exaltation of pride, he can gain such a position that his will 
shall be dominant within his world, that his allies shall be his 
slaves, that his subjects shall despair of insurrection, that his 
rivals shall feel safety only in self-effacement, that he shall 
know in the world neither equal, nor worthy enemy, nor 
co-ordinate power. In Asia, England is to be dominant and 
lonely ; in Europe, possessed of the sole initiative of war or 
peace ; on the seas of the world, supreme—that is the picture 
which, by a word, the English Premier strives to summon up, to 
raise the hearts of a desponding following. Well, let us be 
Romans for the hour; let us admit that our first object is 
imperium, and our necessity, loneliness; let us take for our 
motto, “ Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos,”—and what 
has our Clodius-Sylla, our demagogue Dictator, done to realise 
it all? Has he spread the idea of military duty among the 
people? Has he reorganised the Army, till it is fit to defy 
Europe or conquer Asia? Has he strengthened the Fleet, till 
over earth no vessel can bear cannon without his per- 
mission? Has he filled the Treasury, till even war can- 
not appreciably deplete it? Has he beaten down any 
first-class enemy in battle? Has he imposed a tribute 
on any State? Has he made his State so great that 
rivals shrink from opposition, and enemies retreat from con- 
test, and unwilling subjects despair of resistance? Has he 
even made of sacrifice for the State an honour and a religion ? 
He has never added a squadron to the Fleet, or a regiment to the © 
Army, or a denar to the Treasury, has never defied an equal 
foe, or defeated an army for which the Romans would have 
given him atriumph. At infinite cost of pains and treasure, 
he has broken the javelin of a Numidian tribe, has 
crossed in safety the hills of an Asiatic mountain clan, 
and has, with foreign help and adroit intrigue, altered 
for the worse the terms of a treaty which the barbarians 
sought to impose on an ally, That would be little 
for Byzantium, and he poses as leader of Rome! We 
could comprehend such advice in another man, in a half- 
military statesman, who, seeing danger ahead, and loving 
battle as a delight, bade the English give up their wealth- 
seeking ways, and submit to the yoke of the Conscription, and 
tax themselves to their skins for the maintenance of their 
power, and become at last, as we admit they could become, 
the patient, frugal, self-sacrificing nation of warriors who 
could clutch the empire of the world out of the cannon- 
smoke; but from Lord Beaconsfield, who chatters of cam- 
paigns, and never raises a regiment; who talks of conquest, 
and leaves half the Fleet in the Mediterranean in bad order ; 
who shakes a purse at his enemies as if it were a javelin, and 
dare not even tax, such counsel is but a subject for fierce 
scorn. 

It is not imperium that the Tory Democrat means, when 
he misuses the grand though Pagan word, but Imperialism, 
the attitude of a Comnenus, not of one of the gens Julia, the 
bearing of the man who, clad in purple, sleeping softly, feed- 
ing luxuriously, and too indolent even to defend himself, still 
claims from the universe the reverence due only to a god. He 
is England, this Disraeli, as Comnenus was “ Rome,” and that 
is to to be sufficient. What matters an army, when one can 
threaten three campaigns? Why strengthen a fleet, when “ this 
is the richest and most extensive empire man ever knew ¢” 
What need of diplomatists, when the people are too ignorant to 
detect if all worth fighting for has been surrendered? Russia 
our enemy? Well, let us fight Russia’s little dog, Shere Ali. 
Turkey our friend? Well, we have lectured him as a friend. 
Egypt the key of our house? Well, have we not got Cyprus, 
which is the door-scraper? Burmah insolent ? Well, we can go 
away from Burmah before the sun hasrisen. If Lord Beaconsfield’s 
theory of the true object of English life were only true, how 
deep would he the shame of England! Of liberty, we retain 
just sufficient to regain all when he is gone, and of imperium 
in his sense we have acquired whatever is represented by 
Zululand and Cabul. It was Caligula, was it not? who received 
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the shore of Gaul? Fortunately that is not the object of 
Englishmen, who, caring much for liberty, care for imperium 
only thus far,—that they will rule their subjects, whatever be- 
tide, while it is good that they should be ruled ; and struggle 
with their equals until their right to a full vote in the world’s 
affairs has been recognised and conceded, and will then use that 
vote, not on the side of the right of castes or nations to domi- 
neer, but on that of every people to the freedom Englishmen 
are so jealous of for themselves. That has been their object 
throughout history, and will, when their momentary delusion 
is over, be their object again; and then history will write its 
terrible verdict on the statesman who, talking glibly of liberty, 
made Parliament ridiculous, and thundering about empire, 
flung the key of India into the lap of France. 





SIR GEORGE BOWYER ON IRELAND. 


HOUGH Sir George Bowyer appears to us to have advo- 
cated very few public causes which are good causes, and 
very many which are mischievous,—though, in spite of his 
nominal Liberalism, he regards Lord Beaconsfield as “ a great 
statesman,”—and though he suffers as much from Russia-on- 
the-brain as Mr. Hanbury himself, we have seldom read any- 
thing with more lively admiration and pleasure than his 
courageous and powerful letter to yesterday’s Times on the 
condition of Ireland. It is plain that not only has the 
‘religious side of Sir George Bowyer’s nature,—and even 
the most political and ecclesiastical of Roman Catholics, 
do not merge their religious nature wholly in_ their 
militant ardour for the institution on behalf of which they 
fight,—risen up in arms against the rule of Mr. Parnell ; 
but his very considerable attainments as a constitutional lawyer 
have opened his eyes to the ruinous career on which the extreme 
party among the Home-rulers are seeking to embark the Irish 
people. This letter to the Irish people,—for that is what 
it really is, though it is cast only in the form of a letter to the 
‘Times,—is the result. We cannot help hoping that it may be 
productive of great good. It must tend to make merely 
thoughtless politicians, and especially those parish priests 
who are supporting Mr. Parnell, reconsider the very 
serious responsibility they are incurring; and we hope that 
it may do more,—that it may tend to break the Home-rule 
party in two, and withdraw from amongst the followers of 
the violent man who is now endeavouring to drive every land- 
lord, however beneficent, out of Ireland, all those who with a 
single mind seek the prosperity at once of Ireland and of the 
United Kingdom, and who do not believe that either one or 
the other can be promoted by striking a deadly blow at the very 
institution of property, whether real or personal, or by fanning 
that contagious passion which blindly calls for confiscation, 
in oblivion of the fact that those who reap the harvests 
of confiscation one year, are but too likely to pay its penalties 
the next. 
Sir George Bowyer is Member for the county of Wexford, 
and has long accepted, under some mild interpretation of his 
own, the so-called policy of Home-rule. He was a strong 
supporter of Mr. Butt’s moderation, and hoped at one time to 
obtain the willing consent of Parliament to some modified 
form of Home-rule,some form which should be harmless to the 
other parts of the Empire and beneficial to Ireland. This hope, 
however, he has completely abandoned. “The most unwise, 
the most inexperienced, and the most ignorant members of the 
Irish representation,” says Sir George Bowyer, “are the 
leaders of the so-called party of action, and they are 
deluding the people, and misleading them into a course 
which must end in rebellion and ruin. These words are 
strong, but they are sanctioned by his Eminence Cardinal 
Cullen. That eminent and venerated prelate said to me, 
in the most solemn manner, that the leaders of the Irish party 
were deceiving and deluding the people, and that the course which 
they were taking led to treason and rebellion. His Eminence 
added, ‘ If they go on, I will denounce them.’” We only wonder 
that the authorities of the Irish Catholic Church did not 
seize the occasion of Mr. Parnell’s advice to Irish farmers to 
refrain from paying rent altogether till their landlords agreed 
to what they, from their one-sided position, thought a fair rent, 
to speak the mind of the Catholic Church on the subject. No 
one can doubt that this advice is, as Sir George Bowyer says, a 
virtual breach of what he calls the Seventh, or as Protestants 
reckon it, the Eighth Commandment, “ Thou shalt not steal ;” 
and we see with pleasure that Mr. Mitchell Henry (who is, 
by the way, a Protestant) the other day, in Mr.Parnell’s presence, 
openly took this view of Mr. Parnell’s land policy, in a manner 
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so straightforward as to compel Mr. Parnell to hedge, and 
explain away his proposals. Catholic and Protestant alike Ey to 
to feel that this attempt to encourage Irish farmers ‘uae 
the law into their own hands, is not only an invitation art 
great offence, not only an invitation to social anarch in 
the beginning of an agrarian movement which wa . = 
even temporarily succeed by the terror of frequent rm 
tions. It is not only the Eighth Commandment which Mr 
Parnell’s policy would teach the Irish people to ignore, but 
ultimately at least, as the threats with which the speeches cue 
Parnell are interrupted, alone prove, the Sixth Command. 
ment also. If these are the first fruits of the Home-rule 
agitation, the doctrine that the tree is known by its fruits will 
give us an easy method of computing its value, and the 
political value of its leaders. 

Sir George Bowyer, in avowing his willingness to retire ; 
private life, rather than accept the new lead of the Heat 
rulers, sets an example which not only all Irish Members 
who, on mature consideration, share his fears, but all 
Liberal politicians who, like ourselves, have never ceased 
to advocate stronger views of the Irish land question than even 
Mr. Gladstone’s legislation embodied, should try to follow. We 
ought to isolate at once the followers of Mr. Parnell ; to make 
them feel that, if they go on as they do, they will alienate all the 
best friends of Ireland both here and there; that not by aid 
such as their's, nor by such champions as they are, is the re. 
generation of Ireland to be achieved. After all, say what we 
will—and we are prepared to say very much—of the enor. 
mous benefit to Ireland of a large class of peasants who are at 
least part-proprietors of the land they till, nothing can 
be said of that benefit which would make it weigh for a 
moment in the scale against the reverence for property, for 
contract, for life. It is this reverence which Mr. Parnell’s 
agitation is tending to subvert amongst the most ignorant of the 
Irish peasants ; and it is to do what he can against this fatal 
subversion of the very source of Irish prosperity, and not of Irish 
prosperity only, but of Irish morality and Irish character, that 
Sir George Bowyer is willing to sacrifice his Parliamentary 
career. All sound Liberals, as well as all sound Conserva- 
tives, are bound to support him. For unquestionably the 
cause of liberty is even more endangered by this attack on 
property, than any cause for which Conservatives, as such, 
plead. Mr. Parnell may, indeed, easily enough play into the 
hands of the “ party of order,”—in other words, the party of 
arbitrary rule,—for an outbreak threatening the very consti- 
tution of society always brings with it a greater danger of 
despotism. But it would not play into the hands of the party 
of liberty. Whatever else goes when social ties are broken 
up, liberty goes first. 





THE RITUALISTS AND THE PRAYER-BOOK. 


HE work to which Archdeacon Denison has undertaken to 
devote the remainder of his life was modestly begun on 
Thursday. At two public meetings, one at Exeter Hall in the 
afternoon, the other at St. James’s Hall in the evening, a con- 
siderable number of clergymen and laymen made speeches and 
passed resolutions deprecating any alteration in the Prayer- 
book at the present time; asking that a reform of Convocation 
should precede any attempt to make such alterations; and 
objecting to the Bishop of Carlisle’s Bill, on the ground that 
it contemplates immediate legislation, upon the advice of the 
two Convocations as now constituted. The impression which 
the proceedings at these meetings leave on us is that 
their promoters are crying out before they are hurt. 
It is a much easier thing to propose to alter the 
Prayer-book than to alter it, and it seems to us exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether Parliament will ever consent to 
pass the Bishop of Carlisle's Bill while the constitution of 
the Established Church remains what it is. The object of that 
Bill is to transfer the work of originating legislation from Par- 
liament to Convocation. Alterations in the Prayer-book would 
then ordinarily be effected not by a Bill introduced into one or 
other House of Parliament, but by a provisional order submitted 
by the two Convocations, and becoming law by effluxion of time, 
unless objected to by Parliament. It is true that Parliament's 
accustomed to be thus approached. By-laws of various kinds 
become valid in this way. Schemes for the reorganisation of 
endowed schools lie on the table for a certain number of days; 
and so acquire the force of a statute. There is usually some 
thing or other undergoing this process of incubation in whic 
the silence of Parliament is taken for consent, and is inves 
with the same attributes. But to propose to alter the 
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in what those who happen to dislike any 

jcular result call this hole-and-corner fashion, is a dif- 
ferent and more serious matter. Possibly, the present House 
of Commons might not object to the Bishop of Carlisle’s 
Bill, provided that it should secure the support of the Govern- 
ment; but as the present House of Commons has got out of 
the habit of passing Bills, its good-will has no practical value. 
That any House of Commons less exceptionally constituted 
than this one would ever consent to let Convocation alter 
the Prayer-book, on the chance that any alterations which 
might be distasteful to Parliament would be discovered in time 
to prevent them from gaining legal force, is in the highest 
de improbable. If anything of the kind is to be done, the 
first step must undoubtedly be to make Convocation a really 
representative body. If Parliament could be certain that a 
yote of Convocation did express the genuine sentiment of 
the Church of England, it might be willing to make over to 
it the power of legislation, and retain only that right 
of veto which in one form or another is inseparable 
from the idea of an Established Church. But then the repre- 
sentation of the Church must go a good deal farther than 
seems to be contemplated by the authors of Thursday’s meet- 
ings. It is true that in moving one of the resolutions Mr. 
Gambier Parry contended that the voice of Convocation should 
be aided by the voice of the Laity. But no trace of this 
doctrine appears in the resolutions themselves, They speak 
only of the necessity of making the Lower Houses of the two 
Convocations adequate representations of the clergy of the 
two Provinces. If the clergy want to be better represented in 
Convocation than they are, they had better agitate for getting 
the laity represented at the same time. A scheme such as 
that sketched out the other day by Mr. Childers, in which the 
Northern and Southern Convocations should be merged into 
a single assembly, composed of three Houses, representing, 
respectively, bishops, clergy, and laity, would so entirely alter 
the character of Convocation, that we can imagine Parliament 
feeling glad at having such a body to which to make over 
those ecclesiastical functions which it is now so ill fitted to 
exercise. Whether the Ritualists would be any more inclined 
to entrust the revision of the Prayer-book to a Convocation of 
this kind than they are to Convocation as at present consti- 
tuted, we will not undertake to say. That they think that 
they would be more inclined, we can readily believe. But we 
suspect that they immensely underrate the inbred Protestantism 
of the English laity, and that as soon as this inbred Pro- 
testantism had asserted itself in Convocation, the one desire 
of the Ritualists would be to keep the legislature they had 
created from doing anything in the way of legislation. 

A correspondent, whose letter we printed last week, has 
already thrown out a precautionary anchor designed to meet 
this contingency. It is one of Dr. Littledale’s many merits 
that he is seldom afraid to look facts in the face. In our 
opinion, he does not always see that they are there to be 
looked at; but that is not at all the same thing as ignor- 
ing them when their presence has been recognised. Dr. 
Littledale says truly enough that Ritualists are silent in Con- 
vocation, because there are practically no Ritualists there. 
The Lower House is made up of Crown or Episcopal nomi- 
nees and of rural incumbents. As Ritualism is, above all 
things, popular and urban, Ritualism finds no expression in 
such a body. But even if Convocation were reformed, 
and being reformed, proceeded to “ accept and endorse the 
fraudulent rulings in ‘Hebbert v. Purchas’ and ‘ Rids- 
dale v. Clifton,” Dr. Littledale would not be disturbed. 
“The real strength of the Ritualistic position lies,” he 
says, “in the structure of the Prayer-book, and the teach- 
ing of a long line of the most eminent English theo- 
logians in harmony therewith.” It is not quite clear 
whether Dr. Littledale holds that the strength of the 
Ritualist position will not be affected even by a change in 
the structure of the Prayer-book. His confident assertion 
that even if Convocation were to accept the rulings of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, the Ritualists “ could 
afford to unite,” whatever that may mean, may be taken 
to imply either that so long as the structure of the Prayer- 

k remains the same, Convocation may doits worst ; or that 
Churchmen are only bound by the present structure of the 
Prayer-book, and not by any changes which Convocation may 
introduce into it. In the former case, we fail to see the 
grounds of Dr. Littledale’s confidence. A Convocation 
Prepared to “accept and endorse” the rulings of the 
Privy Council, would scarcely hesitate to alter the Prayer- 
book-so as to bring it into greater harmony with those rulings. 


Prayer-book 





In the latter case, his position is more intelligible, but hardly 
more defensible. So long as the structure of the Prayer- 
book remains what it is, there must be room in the Church of 
England for a High-Church party. Whether that High-Church 
party is likely, in the long-run, to bear much resemblance to 
the present Ritualistic party, is another question. The devo- 
tion which many Ritualists are now displaying towards the 
Prayer-book, is one which it is hard to reconcile with 
their declared views on the matters with which the Prayer 
book deals. That the teaching of a long line of the most 
eminent English theologians is in harmony with the Prayer- 
book, may be admitted. But that this teaching is in harmony 
with Ritualistic teaching is very much harder of demon- 
stration. We doubt whether a single one of the dis- 
tinctively Ritualist doctrines can be conclusively shown to 
have been held by any eminent English theologian,—whether, 
that is, there is any such doctrine which is not denied 
in some of his writings, even though it may be asserted in 
others. The connection between the High-Church party and 
the great Anglican theologians is obvious enough, but then 
the High-Church party are not Ritualists. For the most part, 
they belong to those anti-Ritualistic “ pagans” whom Dr. 
Littledale happily and truly contrasts with the urban 
Ritualists. What we should naturally expect, therefore, from 
the Ritualists is an agitation to make the Prayer-book what 
they would like to see it. Instead of this, we find them com- 
mitted to an agitation,—if the meetings of Thursday deserve 
a name associated with popular uproar,—to keep the Prayer- 
book what it is. It may be a very prudent move, but it 
shows that in the Ritualistic valour, discretion plays by far 
the larger part. 








DR. ABBOTT ON LIBERAL AND CONSERVATIVE 
CHRISTIANITY. 
O a new and striking volume of sermons preached before the 
University of Oxford, Dr. Abbott, the very able head- 
master of the City of London School, has prefixed some 
preliminary remarks on Liberal Christianity. By “ Liberal 
Christianity,” Dr. Abbott means the Christianity which 


‘believes in growth, which does not regard St. Paul's pre- 


cept “to stand fast in the Lord” as meaning the same thing 
with “to stand still in the Lord,” but “to stand fast in the 
liberty” to which we are called. He distinguishes Christian 
Liberalism, again, from the so-called Liberalism of the Agnostic 
by this,—that the Liberal Christian regards Christ as a growing 
force in human society, not as an exhausted illusion; while the 
Destructive substitutes for God and Christ, mere subordinate 
agencies created by God; explodes religion because it is mingled 
with illusions; rejects the Old Testament for its miracles, 
and rejects the New Testament, partly for the same reason, 
partly because in the grandeur ,of the character of Christ, 
it discovers “not a man, but a myth.” Liberal Christianity 
Dr. Abbott distinguishes, on the other hand, from Con- 
servative Christianity by this,—that it believes in the growth, 
from age to age, of the religion revealed by Christ, which Con- 
servatives do not; that it accepts the teaching of nature gladly, 
which Conservatives do not, so that the world to Conservative 
Christians too often becomes, and has need to become, 
“the light of the Church ;” and that it regards it as the first 
duty of a national Church to raise the national morality, 
which, again, Conservatives do not; again, that it recognises the 
prevalence of illusions among the Christians of all ages as the 
husks of valuable truths, which, again, Conservatives decline 
to do; and most of all, that it regards the teaching of nature 
as an important commentary on the Bible, while Conservatives 
try to wrench nature into agreement with the Bible. 
As the positive characteristics of Christian Liberalism, 
Dr. Abbott lays down, then, these characteristics ;—(1), That 
it recognises in history, in literature, in science, a running 
commentary on revelation, which positively adds to our 
knowledge of its meaning, and helps us to surpass the 
first Christians in our apprehensions of the Gospel; (2), 
that it recognises that in religion, as well as in science, 
truth is almost always found in combination with partial error, 
so that illusion is apt to be the outward crust of truth ; (3), that, 
as a consequence of this, Liberals should expect to find an 
admixture of error in the Old and New Testaments; and (4), 
that they can regard the question of miracle or no miracle, 
with neutral impartiality, as a mere question of fact, the 
issue of which does not involve the higher question of 
worship. For (5), to a Liberal Christian, Dr. Abbott 
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thinks that worship should not depend in the least on ab- 
stract propositions of any kind, but solely on the activity 
of the trust, love, and reverence which constitute worship. We, 
—i.e., the Liberals,—worship Christ, says Dr. Abbott, “ because 
we feel more trust, and love, and reverence for Him than for any 
other, and because we cannot think of the Father unless our 
thoughts pass upwards through the thought of the Son. For 
us, He sits at the right hand of God, not merely because St. 
Stephen saw Him there eighteen hundred years ago, but because 
our spirits place Him, and cannot but place Him, by the side of 
the Majesty on high. To Him, and through Him, we offer up 
our petitions, not because of the Protomartyr’s precedent, but 
because when we lift the wishes of our heart to heaven, He is our 
treasure there,—and ‘ where our treasure is, there must our hearts 
be also.” Surely, this, the natural worship of Jesus, is the 
purest and highest, as well as the safest,—to worship Him 
because our instincts dictate it! Were a father to ask his 
children why they loved him, which answer would please 
him best,—‘ Because I cannot help it,’—or, ‘Because of the 
Fifth Commandment’? And can we doubt which answer from 
us, who have been taught to call ourselves the children of God, 
would be most acceptable to the Father in Heaven and to the 
Eternal Son, if we were asked to give our reasons for worshipping 
Jesus of Nazareth,—‘ Because we cannot help it,’—or, ‘ Because 
of thirteen texts of Scripture which we interpret rightly, though 
the Unitarians say we are wrong.” Thus the general outline 
of Dr. Abbott’s teaching is, that Liberal Christianity will not 
be affected by the rejection of all that is miraculous in the Old 
and New Testaments “with the reservation of some of the 
works of healing, and of some visible manifestations of the 
spiritual resurrection of the Saviour;” nay, though he still holds 
to the latter himself, we understand him to think that even the 
rejection of these last would involve no serious loss,—no loss of 
what is other than an accident as regards the essence of 
Christianity ,—to the life of the Christian. 

We donot agree atall with Dr. Abbott in his conclusion, though 
we do agree heartily with him in thinking that Christianity 
should welcome the teaching of science, history, and criticism ; 
that transient illusions have often been held by Christians, as 
by other men, in close combination with very deep truths, and 
that such illusions have been sometimes, and in particular states 
of mind and of society, almost inseparable from such truths; 
and finally, that the question of the reality of miracle is a ques- 
tion of fact, which,should be judged of without allowing the 
mind to be biassed by the desire to believe in it. But we break 
off from Dr. Abbott here,—that we cannot answer the question, 
“ Why do I worship Jesus of Nazareth?” as he answers it, 
—namely, “ Because I cannot help it,’—any more than we 
could in the fashion in which he supposes the conservative 
Churchman to answer it. ,In the first place, we can help 
worshipping any being,—God or man. Worshipis not a merecom- 
pound of love, trust, and reverence, but involves acts of will,—a 
constant and voluntary turning of the mind to the object of this 
love, trust, and reverence,—and this I can withhold, if I will, and 
often do withhold from impotence or disorder of will. Worship 
is not merely an involuntary feeling, it is a voluntary devotion. 
And any man who pleases can abstain,—often too easily,— 
from fixing his heart and mind even on one whom he recognises 
as a true object of worship. Hence the answer to a question 
why you worship God, or Christ, cannot simply be, “ Because I 
cannot help it,’ but must be something more,—‘ Because I 
will not help it.” In the next place, before we can say, in 
answer to such a question as to the reason of our worship, 
“Because I will not help it,” we ought to be quite 
sure that this submission of the will to the feeling excited 
by the object of our worship, is a right submission. And 
before this assurance can be felt, though both our love and 
reverence may be very limited quantities, and in need of 
much increase, our trust ought to be practically unlimited 
and absolute. Supposing this to be so, then, indeed, the 
answer should be, “ Because, even so far as I could help 
it, I would not, for I desire to put myself more and more 
into the hands in which alone I am safe.” But is it con- 
ceivable that such an answer as this could be honestly or 
rightly returned by any one to the question, “ Why do you 
worship Jesus of Nazareth?” unless he were sure that Christ 
had not only the perfect love requisite to redeem him, but also 
the perfect power requisite to guide, and discipline, and educate, 
vnd illuminate him? And this, we suppose, is a question, not of 
feeling at all, but of fact. If Jesus Christ was only a noble, but 





mistaken man, we should regard the Unitarians ag wholly . 
in disapproving, as a sort of idolatry, the devotion of the 
will and life to an absent and in himself powerless bei 
—who could never even hear the prayers addressed to hin 
and in insisting that the spiritual way to the Supreme right. 
eousness, should not be limited by the impressions derived from 
any finite being, however noble. It may be right to h, 
ourselves on in that way as best we can, but it cannot be right 
to turn the helping hand of a man, however perfect, into the 
end and aim of all our aspirations. 

What we find missing in Dr. Abbott’s conception of an 
object of worship,—namely, divine power,—is, though some. 
thing much less essential, much less needful to the heart 
of perfect worship, than any spiritual perfection, neve, 
theless absolutely necessary to perfect trust, and with. 
out it worship is sure to fail “such creatures as we are, 
in such a world as the present.” Two of the sermons ip 
this volume are upon the text, “ What manner of man is this?” 
a question to which, with Dr. Abbott’s characteristic views, he 
does not venture to add the conclusion of the sentence containing 
the real motive of it, namely, “that even the winds and the geag 
obey him.” We suppose that this may be, perhaps, one 
of those miracles which Dr. Abbott—though it is given with 
the most vivid force in the Gospel which he regards as the 
earliest, St. Mark’s—explains as a later rendering of misunder. 
stood metaphor. Anyhow, he clearly does not believe that, ag 
a matter of fact, Christ ever walked upon the water or stilled 
the storm. Yet the question of the Disciples was one which, 
though not indicating that deepest sense of spiritual adoration 
which they afterwards felt for their Master, does represent one 
side of the awe of true worship, without which it could not in 
its perfect form exist at all. Unless all nature is as plastic in 
the hand of God as the moral world itself,—nay, more so, for 
while the human will both retains its freedom and abuses it, there 
must be one portion of the moral world which is not plastic in the 
hand of God,—we cannot believe ourselves enveloped in his power, 
The persistent and, as the present writer strongly holds, the 
quite unscientific tendency of modern science, is to wrench the 
physical world at least, if not out of the power, at least out of 
the disposal of God, on the plea that in the discoveries of 
unchanging law, God really shows us not merely his moral pur- 
pose, but the very essence of his final and absolute will. But 
the teaching of revelation, from the first chapter of Genesis to 
the last chapter of Revelation, is wholly in a contrary direc- 
tion ; and history, to our minds, considered soberly, and not in 
the spirit of the scientitic fanatic, bears out revelation, and 
not the modern view. The Scriptures teach the common 
phenomena of nature, in all their awful regularity, to be the 
appointed order of a Divine command; but they show us ever 
and again the power of him who decreed that regularity, over- 
ruling even the most rigorous of the uniformities of nature by 
a spiritual force which is above and within nature, and turning 
in a moment the solemn spectacle of what appeared to be 
changeless, into the startling utterance of a divine purpose 
If the belief were ever to fail mankind that God can mould 
nature at his will, we do not think that worship, in its true 
sense, could possibly survive it long. In its place would be sub- 
stituted, at best, a comparatively dubious spiritual admira- 
tion, which would trust doubtfully in the power of him who 
could inspire the conscience but who could not “ beset us behind 
and before,” by reason of the obstruction of the very universe 
which he had himself made, or it may be, only moulded. To our 
minds, miracle means not an interruption of law, but a proof 
of the absolute subservience of the physical to the spiritual 
and without its conspicuous presence in the whole chain of 
revelation, we sincerely believe that the conscience of man 
would be in danger of feeling imprisoned, instead of merely 
embodied, in his physical organisation; and that man himself 
would at best yield to God nothing better than a faint spiritual 
loyalty, in place of that hearty devotion of both body and 
soul which is the life of true worship. That is what might 
happen at best. At worst, the physical might regain that com- 
plete ascendency over the moral, which revelation seems to 
have been granted us chiefly to reverse. 





THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW. 
HE Lord Mayor’s Show will, we believe, go on. It has been 
criticised and attacked and laughed at, in every possible 
way, for the last thirty years, and very seldom and very feebly 
defended; and yet for all that any one can see, it is not a bit 
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nearer t0 extinction. On the contrary, it is farther off extinc- 
tion. No one now ventures to prophesy, as he did every year 

a quarter of a century ago, that this may be the last Show of 

the last Lord Mayor, the Chairman of some general board or 

other superseding the civic dignitary. The classes which are 

Jeased with the Show have become more powerful, while the 

classes which are displeased with it have recognised that plea- 

gure in those below them, and are tempted, if anything, rather 
to foster their pleasure too much, than to repress it at all. 

They see that, poor as the Show undoubtedly is, the actors in 

it being all half-ashamed of themselves, and the November 

weather disinclined to allow of pictorial effects,and the crowds of 

London growing so vast that the audience, as it were, overflows 

thestage and crushes up the spectacle, the people still take holiday 

to see it, and are glad of it, as of something which breaks the 
grey monotony of London lives. They like it, as they like bril- 
liancy in a theatre. They have heard of it since they were 
children, and see nothing ridiculous in anything so customary, 
put admire the brightly painted coaches, and gaudy footmen, 
and brilliant uniforms, and docile horses, and the movement and 
flutter of a procession which, when all is said, is as unlike any 

rocession ordinarily seen in London as it can well be made. It 
is all colour, to begin with, and London is muddy-grey. So 
greatly do the people admire the Show, that the huge crowd 
which chokes up the streets, and runs over itself, and crushes its 
own limbs, and prevents itself from seeing, is still perfectly 
good-humoured, hisses an unpopular Ex-Lord Mayor without 
malignity and without pelting; and when an unlucky 
“knight” in the procession, all bright with nickel, falls 
with a clang as of a huge tin-kettle, rushes to pick him up, 
pats him on the back, wipes the mud off his armour, and re- 
marks, not so much in ridicule as in sympathy, that “ he oughter 
been properly tied on.” That remark is London all over, in its 
helpfulness, its kindliness, and its inability to recognise incon- 
gruities. The people stand about for hours waiting for the 
passage of the Lord Mayor, and when he has gone, stand about 
again for hours till it is time to see the other show, the gratuit- 
ous illumination provided by the Prince of Wales’s tradesmen; 
and that pleases them, too, until with two or three hundred 
thousand men and women concentrated in a small section of 
the town, after dark, and with a rage for horse-play on 
them, the only charge before the magistrates is one of squirt- 
ing water, possibly not very clean, on a constable or two. 
That is not exactly an émeute. The common folk, in fact, 
enjoy the day, which is something to show their country 
cousins ; and the tendency of the hour is certainly not to inter- 
fere with the common folk, but rather to stand aside without 
superciliousness, and be very glad that Leviathan can be so 
easily made content. He is not eating anybody, when he is 
gambolling like that, and those who expect to be eaten grow 
wonderfully tolerant of gambols which, as they fancy, post- 
pone, or possibly may even avert, the meal. The mere fact 
that the suppression of Lord Mayor’s Day would now cause a 
formidable riot will do much to protract its existence, as also 
will the growing and very good impression that time destroys 
tradition quite fast enough, and that anything which has lasted 
avery long time, and has done no particular mischief, and has 
given a sort of pleasure to great multitudes, had much better be 
kept going on. The Lord Mayor’s Show may be an anachronism, 
but the telegraph-wires remain stretched above the procession 
quite unconcernedly, and the Premier’s speech is read out at 
Candahar before he has finished speaking it, though a mob is 
staring and roaring and cutting capers round the illuminations. 
The Show interrupts nothing, except, perhaps, a few trades- 
men’s “takings,” and life is too busy to cart away things 
Which are not directly in the way. 

As the Show is to go on, it should be made as good as can be ; 
and instead of restricting it, we would ask whether it could not 
be made a little brighter, and more interesting, and more 
original. The central notion of the whole affair, to exhibit 
everything that belongs to the City specially, the corporate 
dignitaries and the guilds, and the watermen and the disciplined 
sailor-boys, and the foresters of Epping, and all that, is not 
a bad one at all; but it might be carried out much more per- 
fectly, with a little more time and attention and trouble: If 
there is to be a Show, why should it not be a great one? The 
metropolitan position of the City, for example, as first and 
oldest of British Muncipalities, is never sufficiently marked, 
though one can imagine a procession of the symbols of the 





great cities, alike of the Kingdom and the Empire, a striking 
feature in the display. The Trades are not half sufficiently 
represented, or the countries of which the City, by all the 
world’s confession, is the commercial centre. London has no 
Herr Makart, that anybody knows of ; but Herr Makart’s leading 
idea, that of representing in Vienna the component elements of 
a vast and widely varied empire is within the compass ‘of 
mind of any experienced scene-painter. Suppose all the subjects 
of England—from the peasants of India, to the fur-hunters of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company's estates—were one year to follow 
the Lord Mayor's carriage, all in their own colours and costumes, 
or all, if Sir Charles Whetham objects, with the exception of 
the Nagas, Andamanese, and Australians, the only tribes, we 
believe, within that vast circle who now decline to wear any- 
thing at all; that procession would surely be a wonderful 
addition to the City Chamberlain’s repertory, and one, too, 
which might be permanent. Or suppose only the cities 
and their people were brought together from Montreal 
eastward to Hong Kong, and from Lerwick southward 
to Auckland, would not that provide a sight? And it 
would not cost so very much, either, only a few well-designed 
banners and some scores of supernumeraries, while, as we said, 
the dresses might be used for years. Or suppose some Lord 
Mayor, recognising the delight taken in the Show, and anxious 
to make it memorable, were to travel out of the record altogether, 
and give the people a procession such as Herr Makart might 
devise, a complete representation of the people of London in 
some one period of English history—say, to make it more 
easily understood, a year or two before Wolsey’s fall—and 
march through London half a mile of courtiers and nobles 
and great Churchmen, and soldiers and traders and cultivators, 
all dressed as they then were dressed, a living picture, not» 
indeed, of the period—that is impossible—but of the men who 
lived in and near London then. We believe the only drawback 
to such a procession would be the multitude which would go 
to see it, and the fear of their pressure would have this 
advantage,—that instead of allowing the procession to waste 
itself, as it does now, on a devious wandering in the 
narrow streets of the ward which elects the new Lord 
Mayor to the Alderman’s chair, the managers would 
be compelled to use the finest route in the world, the 
broad road from Newgate to Regeat Street, and then down 
Regent Street to Westminster, a route on which a million 
of people might stand without inconvenience. Or suppose a 
Lord Mayor, not worrying himself about the congruities, gave 
us in his procession fifty-two groups of “the fifty-two Kings 
and Queens of England, with their attendants, all in their 
habits as they lived. The people who know of the history of 
England just the names of these Kings would be delighted, 
and would for evermore realise to themselves the continuity of 
English history as they had never yet done, and as, if patriot- 
ism is ever to be anything nobler than Jingoism, it would 
be well they should do. It is, however, not our busi- 
ness to make suggestions. Any one of these—the peoples 
of the Empire, the peoples of the cities of the Empire, the 
people of any one period, or the Kings of England—would make 
a splendid addition to the procession ; but a hundred other and 
probably better suggestions would be offered to any City 
Chamberlain who seriously endeavoured to make the Show as 
good as it could be made, and ought to be made, if it 
is to be a permanent festival, and not a mere relic of 
ancient ways, sure to be swept away in a year or two. 
It will not be swept away, and should be recognised 
heartily and honestly, as an annual spectacle, kept up by the 
City of London, for the amusement and instruction of the 
population of the metropolis. There is not the slightest harm 
in amusing them, and some good, and it had much better be 
done frankly, and not in the present apologetic way, with a 
clear acknowledgment that a great show which attracts crowds, 
and makes them think their leading Municipality in itself a 
pleasant institution, is a good thing, and not a bad thing. 
There is no fear of failure. We make far too little use in this 
country of that abiding admiration for histrionic display which, 
as we can see from Lord Beaconsfield’s success, is as strong as a 
passion. The procession would be an open-air theatrical dis- 
play, and would be remembered by hundreds of thousands of 
grown children for the remainder of their lives. They are not 
the worse, but the better, for being grown children. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
THE EASTERN DIFFICULTY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I collect from the telegrams that the alarming crisis 
in Constantinople might be tided over by the appointment of 
Baker Pasha to a high command or governorship. Scott, 
describing the Porteous riots, says that the whole matter ended 
in the grant of a pension to the captain’s widow,—i.e., “in 
making the fortune of an ex-cook-maid, which was the lady’s 
original vocation.” Would it not be odd if the threatened 
bombardment of the Turkish capital should end by making the 
fortune of an ex-colonel of cavalry, who left the English Service 
under circumstances which would hardly be deemed a recom- 
mendation to any people but the Turks.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A LooKER-on. 





THE AFGHAN WARS OF 1839-42, AND OF 1878 TO—? 
FROM KAYE’S “ HISTORY.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In 1839 the British forced a Sovereign (Shah Soojah) on 
the throne of Afghanistan, ousting Dost Mahomed. In 1878, 
the same Government placed another (Yakoob Khan) on the 
throne of Afghanistan,—after being the death of his father. 
The following is extracted from the “Conclusion” of Kaye’s 
“ History” of the former war :— 


“On January 20th, 1843, Dost Mahomed arrived at Lahore, on his 
way to the frontier of Afghanistan [i.e., to resume the government of 
his country, our puppet, Shah Soojah, having been murdered]. The 
proclamations which were issued by the Supreme Government in 
1842 are, in themselves, the best commentaries on the war in 
Afghanistan. The Governor-General of 1842 passed sentence of con- 
demnation upon the measures of the Governor-General of 1838. No 
failure so total and overwhelming as this is recorded in history. No 
lesson so grand and impressive is to be found in the annals of the 
world. Of the secondary causes which contributed to the utter pro- 
stration of an unholy policy, much, at different times, has been written 
in the course of this narrative, much more might now be written, 
in conclusion, of the mighty political and military errors which were 
baptised in the blood and tears of our unhappy countrymen. These 
errors are so patent, are so intelligible, they have been so often laid 
bare by the hand of the anatomist, and they have been so copiously 
illustrated in these volumes, that I do not now propose to enlarge 
upon them. But if none of these causes had been in operation 
to defeat and frustrate our policy, it must still have broken 
down, under the ruinous expenditure of public money which 
the armed occupation of Afghanistan entailed upon the Govern- 
ment of India. It is upon record that this calamitous war cost 
the natives of India, whose stewards we are, some fifteen millions of 
money. All this enormous burden fell upon the revenues of India, 
and the country for long years afterwards groaned under the weight. 
The bitter injustice of this need hardly be insisted upon. The Afghan 
war was neither initiated by the East India Company, nor at any 
stage approved of by that great body. The Ministers of the Crown 
were responsible for the invasion of Afghanistan, but the revenues of 
the East India Company, in spite of a feeble effort to shift a part of 
the burden to the British Exchequer, were condemned to bear the 
expense. It was adroitly designed, indeed, from the beginning 
that the Company should bear the charges of the expedition. 
And what was gained by the war? What are the advantages to be 
summed up on the other side of the account? The expedition was 
undertaken with the object of erecting in Afghanistan a barrier 
against encroachment from the West. The advance of the British 
Army was designed to check the aggressions of Persia on the Afghan 
frontier, and to baffle Russiun intrigues, by the substitution of a 
friendly for an unfriendly Power in the countries beyond the Indus. 
After an enormous waste of blood and treasure, we left every town and 
village of Afghanistan bristling with our enemies. Before the British 
Army crossed the Indus, the English name had been honoured in 
Afghanistan. Some dim traditions of the splendour of Mr. Elphinstone’s 
Mission had been all that the Afghans associated with their thoughts 
of the English nation, but in their place we left galling memories of 
the progress of a desolating army. The Afghans are an unforgiving 
race, and everywhere from Candahar to Caubul, and from Caubul to 
Peshawer, were traces of the injuries we had inflicted on the tribes. 
There was scarcely a family in the country which had not the blood 
of kindred to revenge upon the accursed Feringhees. The door of 
reconciliation seemed to be closed against us, and if the hostility of 
the Afghans be an element of weakness, it seemed certain that we 
must have contrived to secure it...... When, in 1856, the 
usurpation of the Shah of Persia again aroused England to a 
sense of the necessity of ‘doing something’ to wrest Herat from 
his grasp, she found in the Caubul Ameer a willing because 
an interested ally. The very policy which ought to have been 
pursued in 1837—the policy which was recommended by Sir John 
McNeile—is that which then presented itself, but under what altered 
circumstances! If, instead of expelling Dost Mahomed from his 
principality, we had advanced him a little money to raise, and lent 
him a few officers to drill, an army, the Persians would not, twenty 
years afterwards, have been lining the walls of Herat. When the 
old difficulty, therefore, presented itself with a new face in 1856, 
England adopted in a modified form this once rejected policy. She 
supplie# money and arms to Dost Mahomed, to enable him to 
resist the tide of Kujjur invasion. Because Persia was aggres- 


———LLc 
sive on one side of the Afghan frontier, she meditated 
aggressions on the other. She did not make war upon the salea 
Afghanistan, in revenge for hostile intrigues at the Persian cap; ¢ 
and hostile movements in the Persian camp. But when Paps: 
offended her, she struck promptly at Persia. The demonstration o 
successful. Herat was evacuated, and all claims to sovereignis 
yielded by the Shah; and whatever may be its results, whateres 
may be the vérdict of history upon the policy of the Persian war of 
1856-57, it will, at least, be recorded that it had not, like the war 
which I have endeavoured to chronicle, the foul stain of injusticg 
upon it. Whether, as many now contend, a later and more 
terrible disaster owes, primarily, its origin to our humiliat 
expulsion from Afghanistan, it is not my duty to in nire, 
The calamity of 1842 was retribution sufficient, withont an 
conjectural additions, to stamp in indelible characters upon the 
page of history the great truth that the policy which we pursned in 
Afghanistan was unjust, and that therefore it was signally disastrong 
It was, in principle and in acts, an unrighteous usurpation, and the 
curse of God was on it from the first. Our successes at the ontget 
were a part of that curse. They lapped us in false security, and 
deluded us to our overthrow. This is the great lesson to be learnt 
from the contemplation of all the circumstances of the Afghan war 
—‘The Lord God of recompenses shall surely requite.’ ” ‘ 


On reading the above quotations, the following questions 
naturally arise :—Is the war of 1878-9 as unrighteous a war? 
Has it been “ initiated by the Ministers of the Crown?” Are 
the revenues of India to bear the expenses? If that war cost 
the natives of India “ fifteen millions of money,” what will this 
new war cost them? If those people “groaned under the 
weight of that enormous burden,” can they bear such a weight 
again, and how? If, instead of expelling Shere Ali, we had 
made him our friend, should we not have enabled him to resist 
the tide of Russian encroachment? If, instead of showing 
hostility against Afghanistan, we had acted promptly against 
Russia, would not the demonstration have been successful, and 
should we not have thus escaped entering on a war without the 
“foul stain of injustice” upon it? And must we not remem. 
ber the great lesson to be learned from the contemplation of all 
the circumstances of the old Afghan war,—“ The Lord God of 
recompenses shall surely requite’’? Hoping that you may have 
room for the above, and that your readers will judge of the 
present by the past, I am, Sir, &c., R. G. A. L, 





THE LATE PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.")} 
Sir,—I cannot think that you quite do justice to Professor 
Clifford in your article of last Saturday. You speak of his 
“ measureless irreverence,” of his being “strangely deficient” 
in “ many fine chords of sympathy with his fellow-men,” of his 
“ treating the infinity and eternity in which his fellow-creatures 
believed” with “ contemptuous familiarity,” of his having “no 
large grasp of the moral and spiritaal world,” and many like 
deficiencies. 

Undoubtedly, this is the swzface appearance of his character 
But the more I read his writings, the more I am convinced that 
this is only the surface. All this apparent irreverence is the 
rebound of a reverent nature which has tried the old ob- 
jects of its reverence, and thinks that it has found 
them wanting. It is reverence with a minus sign, just 
as Swift's love of horror is a passionate love of beauty 
with a minus sign. And I cannot think that you do 
justice to Clifford’s teaching. Surely the “theory of the 
tribal self, or the partly inherited, partly acquired sense of 
what the good of your clan requires, which must often be at 
war with what your own individual pleasure seems to require 
—the conflict representing the first emergence of conscience ”— 
is the one great thought which sums up the contributions of 
the nineteenth century to history and philosophy. In one 
form or another, it is at the root of Hegel and Comte, Dr. 
Darwin and Dr. Newman. Whether it be true or not, it 
cannot be dismissed as Professor Clifford’s substitute for 
God. Anyhow, you are not quite just to the theory, 
when you say that “it is not true that the only rea 
son for being sincere with yourself is that your duty 
to your fellow-men requires it; aud so on. Of course not; 
but there was a time when it was the only reason. ‘The in- 
dividual soul and the individual conscience are differentiations 
of the tribal soul and the tribal conscience, but that is no reason 
for denying their paramount supremacy when they are once 
differentiated. Perhaps, if Clifford had found Christian teachers 
who had faith to acknowledge that God created the individual 
by the pressure of the tribe, he would not have been driven to 
see in the greatest of God’s works a proof that there was 20 
God.—I am, Sir, &c., 





St. John’s College, Oxford, November 10th. T. C. Syow. 
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(Our correspondent misunderstands what we wrote, when he 

resents US 25 talking of Professor Clifford’s “ tribal self ” as 
= substitute for God.” What we did say was that this was 
os substitute for morality, his way of accounting for the origin 
of the idea of absolute right and wrong in Man, with nat assum- 
7 God. And undoubtedly, it is essential to Clifford’s posi- 
pc absolutely to deny, as he does deny, that there can be any 
such thing as self-regarding virtue, any virtue not imposed on 
us by the supremacy of the tribal self over the individual self.— 


Ep. Spectator. } 





DISCONTENT IN IRELAND. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—There are two opposite, though kindred, errors on Irish 
affairs to which English opinion seems to be liable. English- 
men see that, after the legislation of the late Government, 
#Jreland,” as they say, “ is still discontented ;” whence some 
of them conclude that all this legislation has been a blunder, 
and that nothing ought to have been done to satisfy a people 
whom nothing satisfies; while others conclude, for the same 
reasons, that everything in Ireland is so bad, that there is no 
presumption against changes of revolutionary magnitude. Let 
me begin by asking what is the significance of the statement 
that Ireland is still discontented? Very little more than this, 
that the Irreconcilables are not yet reconciled, and that there 
is a large class of Irishmen to whom agitation is an exciting 
amusement. No legislation can have any direct or immediate 
effect in curing this, and if we must answer the question when 
there will cease to be mobs in Ireland who will applaud 
sedition, the answer must be, when French Reds have grown 
conservative, and American rowdies respectable. This kind of 
sentiment, however, is not politically more dangerous than 
American rowdyism, and when unsupported by real grievances 
the suitable treatment for it is neglect and contempt. 

The notion that everything in Ireland is utterly bad is still 
held, because it was once true. All Irish grievances—all, at 
least, of the magnitude which makes or justifies revolutions— 
were either religious or agrarian. Not a vestige of any reli- 
gious grievance now exists; and though the relation between 
landlord and tenant cannot be called satisfactory, the Land Act 
of 1871 has made it endurable, and has shown how it may be 
further improved. To say, like the Rev. P. White, in the 
Spectator of the 8th inst., that the farmers over three-fourths 
of Ireland are still tenants-at-will, is the same kind of state- 
ment as if he were to say that the American negroes are still 
slaves. Before the Land Act, a tenant could be evicted without 
compensation ; since then, if evicted, he can recover compensa- 
tion, not only for improvements, but for mere “ disturbance.” 
And yet the agitators assert that the Land Act has done 
nothing. 

The chief faults of the Land Act are two; it does not give 
the tenant enough, and he has no means of knowing what 
it gives him, except by abiding the result of a law-suit. 
Where the custom of tenant-right is not proved to exist, the 
compensation for “ disturbance,” exclusive of improvements, 
cannot exceed £250, and cannot exceed seven times the rent; 
and it becomes proportionately less as the farm is larger,—a 
most objectionable provision, tending to place a premium arti- 
ficially on the consolidation of farms. It would be a just, simple, 
and easy change to fix seven years’ purchase of the rent in all 
cases as the maximum compensation to be recovered for “ dis- 
turbance,” where the tenant-right custom does not give more 
But this would not remove the great objection to the present 
state of the law,—that the tenant does not know how much the 
law will give him ; for in the actual working of the law, it is by 
no means a matter of course for the tenant to be awarded the 
maximum compensation possible under the Act. Nor would it 

have any tendency to meet the difficulty which has now arisen 
as torent. Both of these difficulties would be in a great degree 
met by Judge Longfield’s suggestion, which is so fair and so 
free from partisanship that neither party has caught at it. It 
is briefly as follows :—If the landlord demands an increase of 
rent, the tenant may treat this as a notice to quit, and may 
require the landlord to buy him out at seven years’ purchase of 
the rent, as proposed to be increased. If the tenant demands a 
reduction of rent, the landlord may buy him out at seven years’ 
purchase of the rent, as proposed to be reduced. Thus the two 
parties could hold each other in check. If the landlord pro- 
posed an unreasonably high rent, he might be required to 
buy out the tenant at an unreasonably high price; and if the 








tenant proposed an unreasonably low rent, he might be required 
to sell his interest at an unreasonably low price. The system 
would be self-acting, and perfectly just. Many Englishmen, I 
fear, regard Irish “ landlordism ” (to use a word borrowed from 
the agitators) as utterly bad, and to be endured only until.some 
way can be devised of extinguishing it without confiscation. 
There cannot be a greater mistake. Ireland at present needs 
a landlord class, and the position of a tenant, with tenant-right 
secured as Judge Longfield’s proposed modification of the law 
would secure it, is that which is best suited to the means and 
the intelligence of the great mass of the present generation of 
Irish farmers.—I am, Sir, &c., Joseru JonHn Murpny. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, November 10th. 





A PLEA FOR INTELLIGENT TEACHING OF 
ARITHMETIC. 
(To THs EpiToR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.” 

Sir,—In his last Report to the Committee of Council on 
Education, Mr. Matthew Arnold denies to “calculation” all 
“formative” power. ‘ Formative,” I suppose, is intended to 
be the equivalent of the German “ bildend,” from which comes 
“ Bildung,” generally translated “culture.” If this is so, then 
Mr. Arnold intimates that the study of arithmetic confers no 
culture. Why, then, do we teach it? The majority of us never 
have any need of nine-tenths of what goes by the name of 
“ arithmetic.” Business men acquire their skill in trade, and not 
at school. A knowledge of addition and subtraction of money, 
of multiplication and division by one figure, and of the use of 
very simple tables, is sufficient for the practical needs of most 
of us. Whence, then, the consensus of the civilised world in 
favour of making arithmetic an indispensable part of every school 
curriculum? Obviously, it is due to the conviction that the 
amount of culture derivable from the study of arithmetic rightly 
pursued is greater, in proportion to the inherent difficulty and 
extent of the subject, than can be obtained from any other branch: 
of study. Let Mr. Arnold lead a class to detect any somewhat 
recondite, albeit elementary, property of numbers, ¢.g., divisibi- 
lity by nine, and let him witness the flash of delight in the 
pupils’ eyes on their first perception of the truth; next, let him 
call on the class to formulate this inward perception in short 
and accurate phrase, and watching the amount of mental energy 
called into play by this effort, let him again, if he can, deny to 
arithmetic its culture-giving power. Instances of this kind can 
be adduced ad infinitum, but I content myself with asserting 
that arithmetic, wisely taught, affords the best training of the 
powers of reasoning and of generalisation, and reveals to the 
student something of the laws and methods of human thought. 
Indeed, a liberal study of arithmetic exercises a beneficial in- 
fluence on almost every other intellectual pursuit. 

I cordially admit that the mechanical cram-teaching of arith- 
metic universally prevalent in our grant-aided schools is not 
only not formative, but pernicious in every way. We are entitled, 
however, to claim from the “apostle of culture ” that he should 
help us to rescue this subject from its degradation, which is so 
detrimental to the children’s best interests. If, indeed, the con- 
tinuance of this degradation were desired, no better means to 
bring it about could be devised than to get an eminent man to 
proclaim form the housetop his acquiescence in it.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. SonNENSCHEIN. 








BOOKS. 
es 
MR. JOHN MORLEY’S MEMOIR OF BURKE.* 
Wuetuer, as Burke’s worshippers must maintain (and no 
hero of the latter days has had such and so many), the great- 
ness of the subject of this study took captive some of Mr. 
Morley’s most cherished convictions, and compelled his homage, 
—or whether, which is just as probable, he wrote under the in- 
fluence of a self-denying desire to do Mr. Burke absolute justice, 
discarding all antagonistic prejudices and prepossessions, the 
result is certainly a singularly just, elevated, and sympathetic 
study of the character and career of that “ master of statesmen.” 
It is not from the appreciative biographer of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau and Diderot, that we should expect to hear the doubt even 
hinted for a second that the Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion, besides being faultily over-eloquent in proportion to “ the 
reason and the judgment,” are “ passionately on one side, and 





* Burke. By John Morley. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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that, perhaps, the wrong one.” Elsewhere, no doubt, Mr. 
Morley gives urgent and manifold reasons for his persuasion 
that when, in that memorable pamphlet, Mr. Burke “ advanced 
from criticism to practical exhortation,” that exhortation was 
“the most mischievous and indefensible that has ever been 
pressed by any statesman on any nation.” But mstantly re- 
verting to another, and we, too, may say, with the quali- 
fication perhaps, a better mind, he adds, “The force of 
the criticism remains, its foresight remains, its commemora- 
tion of valuable elements of life which men were for- 
getting, its discernment of the limitations of things, its sense 
of the awful emergencies of the problem. When our grand- 
children have made up their minds, once for all, as to the merits 
of the social transformation which dawned on Europein 1789, then 
Burke’s Reflections will become a mere literary antiquity, and not 
before.” Then, too, it may perhaps be time enough to decide 
whether Mr. Burke’s exhortation was really “ mischievous and in- 
defensible,” or whether his place is rather among the prophets, who 
never seem, strange to say, to have observed the exact conventional 
proportion fit to be preserved by all persons subject to periodi- 
cal criticism, between the elements of reason, judgment, and 
eloquence, because they spake (or perhaps, again, only supposed 
they spake) what it was given to them to say, and that certainly 
not to the gifted individual at the desk, but to the man in the 
street and the woman by the cradle. 

Relegating, for the present, a final judgment upon the great 
problem of the French Revolution to our grandchildren, there 
are other questions concerning the life and work of Mr. Burke 
upon which Mr. Morley’s study throws new and helpful light. It 
need hardly be said that its style is lucid and vigorous, its order 
exact, its proportions just, its research fairly complete. His de- 
scription and his estimate of Mr. Burke’s policy of economical re- 
form while he was Paymaster-General ; of his defence of the Ameri- 
can colonies, which contained in germ the accepted colonial policy 
of the present day; and of his long contest for the people of 
India, which, although it failed in its immediate object, has 
affected the whole character of the government of India ever since, 
are each and all excellent in matter and in form. He is well aware 
of the influence which Mr. Burke’s birth in Ireland and long 
early connection with Irish and Catholic affairs always exer- 
cised on his mind, and perhaps most notably towards the end 
of his life, though it jevidently did not fall within the limited 
scope of this essay to trace the curious clues thus suggested to 
the bent of his genius and the formation of his character. But 
he hardly lays sufficient stress upon the effect which the editing 
of the Annual Register had in Mr. Burke’s equipment and 
accomplishment for public life. It may, however, be said, with 
some degree of truth, that if Mr. Burke made the Annual Register, 
the Annual Register, in another sense, made him, He attempted 
the task of writing the contemporary history of the whole world, 
and he evidently gave to his design unlimited toil and trouble, 
at a time when there was no daily press holding the mirror up 
to the deeds of man, through the whole range of a much be- 
wired globe. A great part of his knowledge must have come 
from conversation with men, much through personal corre- 
spondence; but his devotion to the task ended in giving him a 
wonderful extent of acquaintance with the general state of the 
world, beyond what he could possibly have derived from the 
journals and pamphlets of the day, or found any other motive 
for acquiring. And the extent of his knowledge, and of ’the 
wisdom which was the outcome of his knowledge, was 
evidently what most impressed those who fell more im- 
mediately under his influence. Mr. Morley quotes Mr. 
Fox’s well known words :—* If all the political information I 
have learned from books, all which I have gained from science, 
and all which my knowledge of the world and its affairs has 
taught me, were put into one scale, and the improvement which 
I have derived from my right honourable friend’s instruction 
and conversation were placed in the other, I should be at a loss 
to decide to which to give the preference. I have learnt more 
from my right honourable friend than from all the men with 
whom I ever conversed.” In the same spirit, ‘Mr. Grattan, 
who knew him intimately from a very early age, referred 
to him in the House of Commons, in 1814, long after his death : 
—“ Mr. Burke, the prodigy of nature and acquisition,—he knew 
everything, he saw everything, he foresaw everything.” But the 
power of acquisition was certainly of ancient date, and ap- 
parently brought to a focus simply by the necessity of writing the 
Annual Register. In its earliest volumes, this power is brilliantly 
displayed on topics which never seem to have had any special 








attractions for him as subjects of study. The accoush See 
ample, of Frederick’s Seven Years’ War is throughout —— 
in its way. Yet his materials must have been very im 

and he does not seem to have ever given any serious stud: 
indeed, in one passage he expressly disclaims the pretension {, 
any precise knowledge of the military art 

There are two problems connected with Mr. Burke's life 
which Mr. Morley treats, it so seems to us at least, with = 
may be either inadequate sympathy or imperfect intelligenc,, 
Mr. Burke bought the small estate of Beconsfield, and 
tended to the rank of a country gentleman, or rather, ag he 
always preferred to state it himself, a gentleman-fame 
when his invidious critics are quite confident that he neither 
possessed nor could foresee his possession of the means 
to complete his purchase of the place. Mr. Morley devotes , 
page or two to the discussion of the rumours of the various 
Stock-Exchange speculations, in which Mr. Burke might, could, 
would, or should have indulged, about that time. But there ig 
not an atom of evidence,—as, after raising a cloud of wi 
he admits,—that Mr. Burke speculated on the Stock Exchange, 
It need hardly have been regarded as a crime in him, if he had 
done so. Yet, unless our conception of Mr. Burke’s character 
is utterly false, it is certain that he would have regarded such 
speculation as, if not a crime, at least a most dangerous 
form of temptation. The Beconsfield speculation was, it 
may be submitted, of a much more venial character, 
represented, at worst, the innate Irish lust for a litt 
landed property,—the old earth-hunger of the Celt. Mr. Burke 
was, as a matter of fact, able to pay one-third of the pur- 
chase-money, and two-thirds remained on mortgage, and sg 
remained until after his death, when the estate was cleared 
and sold, not at a loss by any means, by his widow. Whatis 
there in all this to call for austere comment? To what refle. 
tions would it have given rise, if the purchaser of Beconsfield 
had been only a retired Cheapside tradesman of the day, who 
believed that he saw in the future, by insurance or otherwise, 
the means of completing the purchase of the property for his 
family ? At all events, the solid Bucks acres could not fly away 
like Stock-Exchange scrip, and would not diminish in value, 
even under mortgage, by judicious planting and cultivation. Mr, 
Burke, though, with much love for farming and trees, he had 
little time to spare for such subjects, certainly did not, to say the 
least of it, lessen the selling value of “the Gregories.” Happily 
in these days, if his ghost revisit the glimpses of the moon, he 
may rejoice that there is not a trace left of the home made the 
subject, by the exquisite posterity that we are, of so much 
irreverent scrutiny, the quiet country-house where he was happy 
in receiving his friends; and such friends !—Reynolds and John- 
son and Garrick, Fox and Sheridan and Francis, Grattan and 
Keogh, Keppel and Burgoyne, Rockingham and Portland, 
gentle Dr. Hussey and simple Abraham Shackelton. 

We never can know the whole story, but it is probable that Mr. 
Burke’s pecuniary involvements were largely due to the great 
expectations held out to him by the leaders of his party of the 
liberal provision to be made for him and his, whenever they 
should attain political power. The services he rendered to them 
involved the necessity of his living on a scale at which a Member 
for a great city and a man of Ministerial rank must live, ina 
society like that of London; and the opportunity of recognising 
his services tothe State by making a permanent personal provision 
for him always seemed not to be very distant, though it never came. 
A letter of Sir Gilbert Elliot, quoted by Mr. Morley, states that 
the Duke of Portland intended, when making arrangements for 
resuming the charge of Government in 1788, to have made Mr. 
Burke Paymaster-General, with £4,000 a year, and given him 
besides a pension of £2,000 a year on the Irish Establishment; 
moreover, appointing his brother Richard Secretary to the 
Treasury, with £3,000 a year, with a right to the reversion of 
the first office for life that should fall vacant at the Customs o 
£1,000 a year. Such were the expectations, the assurances, 00 
doubt, which led Mr. Burke into his embarrassments. Such a 
they were, his wife was able to pay, from the savings of 
their pension and the sale of Beconsfield, every shilling a 
his debts, before she died. Of course, it would have been very 
much better that he had had none; but they were not ca 
by the “ toys, nor lust, nor wine,” which led to the embarrass 
ments of some of his contemporaries, who have been, perhap’ 
a little less harshly judged. 

At the same time, we believe these good intentions of the 
leaders of his party are the real answer to Mr. Morley’s que 
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tion,—Why, at that same date, “ should Burke not be pete 

Chancellor of the Exchequer?” Why did he never ho’ 
ie: office? The answer to the question seems to us to 
Cabinet never properly given, merely because it was so very 
have been Because, apart from other considerations, it might 

t have seemed possible to any Prime Minister, without 
pat serious jealousies amongst his principal followers, and 
= very formidable unpopularity in the country, to have 
ay two things at one and the same time,—to have given 

phe both place and power of the first class, and pecuniary 
rovision as well, not merely for himself, but for his family, and 
life, on such a magnificent scale. The figures we have enu- 

ae all told, come to £10,000 a year, of which £3,000 were 
pet independent of political office. The real answer to the ques- 
tion lies, it seems to us, in these figures, not in the supposition 
that the Prince of Wales interfered, or in Lord Lansdowne’s 
asseveration that it was all Mr. Burke's own unfortunate 
temper. Was the man of whose ordinary conversation Fox 
and Johnson, and Reynolds and Garrick, and all who knew 
him, spoke as they did—Lord Lansdowne did not know him 
_q man with whom it would have been impossible to sit in 
Cabinet? This seems to us to be sheer nonsense. Impetu- 
ous, vehement, passionate even in debate, no doubt he was. 
§o is Mr. Gladstone. But there is just as much and just as 
little evidence to show that either would, on occasion, be 
absolutely unbearable in a Cabinet Council. The consider- 
ation of Mr. Burke’s temper may be referred, with that 
of the French Revolution, to our grand-children. They are 
inextricably associated. Until the French Reyolution, he en- 
joyed, with those who knew him best, the reputation of 
having, on the whole, a sufficiently sweet temper for a poli- 
tician. If, perhaps, their verdict be that he was right, our grand- 
children will only admire the more the temper—impiger, tracun- 
dus, inexorabilis, acer—which inspired and upheld him,—“ the 
prophetic fury in which he admonished nations,”’ the agony of 
energy with which he assailed, single-handed, single-souled, and 
triumphantly, a movement which he regarded as insatiably 
inimical to God and the grace of God, man and the works of 
man. They will sympathise with the slow-growing scorn and 
ire with which he must have surveyed the men and the means 
by which that Revolution was prepared, the semi-simious, semi- 
fiendish spirit which animated so many of them, and of which 
the countenance of Voltaire remains, if all his works were reduced 
toashes, the most exquisite incarnation. Converting the sense of 
the epithet, they will feel that he wrought in the spirit of the motto, 
“Ecrasez l'infime.” He tore the favourite weapons of the sect 
from their hands, and hurled them back on their heads, 
tempered in the fire of his fierce indignation, and made keen by 
the touch of his consummate skill. He had, indeed, “ the hate of 
hate, the scorn of scorn,” to use Shelley’s fine expression, deep- 
rooted in his soul; nor less, “the love of love.” The last authentic 
glimpse we have of his life is Sir James Macintosh’s visit to 
him at Beconsfield, at the Christmas of 1797. Even then, says 
Mr. Morley, he “‘ entered with cordial glee into the sports of 
children, rolling about with them on the carpet, and pouring out 
inhis gambols the sublimest images, mixed with the most wretched 
puns.” But then the puns were made for the children. It was 
to the penitent author of the Vindiciew Gallice that he spoke of 
“that putrid carcase, that mother of all evil, the French Revo- 
lution;” and said it reminded him of the accursed things that 
crawled in and out of the mouth of the vile hag in Spenser's 
“Cave of Error,” repeating the stately stanza line by line. 

It is time that some publishers, if not the University of 
Dublin, whose pious task it might well be, should try to give 
us a complete edition of Mr. Burke’s works. The best, that 
published by Messrs. Rivington’s in 1856, has been long out 
of print. It does not contain all his acknowledged works, nor 
more than a third of the speeches that bear obvious marks of 
his revision, and there are such gaps in his published corre- 
Spondence as leave little doubt there must be a mass of import- 
ant letters that may yet see the light. We ought not to omit 
to mention how admirably the small volumes of “ Selections” in 
the Clarendon Series have been edited and annotated. But we 
mean something more. The works of Mr. Burke have taken 
their place among the classics of the language, and deserve the 
honour that all classics have a right to claim,—a complete, 
Accurate, well annotated, and illustrated text. 


obvious. 





LANG’S CYPRUS.* 


Mr. Hamitton Lane’s book about Cyprus may be described as 
an amalgam. Half of it is composed of pure and valuable ore, 
and half of very indifferent alloy. The ore is the account of 
the present state of the island, the result of Mr. Lang’s own 
observation. The alloy is the history which precedes this 
account; and this, the author tells us, “was compiled with the 
design of saving others the trouble which he had experienced in 
arranging in a consecutive form all that was known of the history 
of Cyprus, and thus facilitating the study of Cyprian antiqui- 
ties.” Mr. Lang, we think, would have done well if he had 
foregone this kindly purpose. But we do not propose to dwell 
even for a moment on what we consider to be the defects of this 
book: +Agov quscv ravrds, is the sole comment we wish to make 
upon it. Mr. Lang is no historian, and to put it bluntly and dis- 
courteously, no politician. ‘The firmness of British diplomacy 
was, however, rewarded with, perhaps, the most brilliant success 
recorded in history, and accomplished a twofold victory of 
the highest order. The Government of the Porte, guilty of 
intolerable and criminal incapacity, was delivered from despair; 
but justly left in her humiliation; and Russia received neither 
wages nor honour for her presumptuous assumption of 
the réle of Liberator of the East, before she herself was free 
at home. Such was the result of the Treaty of Berlin.” 
So be it! We felt bound to quote these sentences, to justify our 
own brusque verdict ; but no more need be said about them. 
Mr. Lang has given us a most valuable and trustworthy account 
of a famous island, at the very time when such an accourt was 
imperatively called for; and it would be ungrateful and even 
absurd to refuse to do the fullest justice to that account, 
because the author’s political speculations are eccentric, and 
his views of ancient history silly. 

It is true that this account, or at least the larger portion of 
this account, has already appeared in the pages of Macmillan’s 
Magazine. This, however, we think, in no way detracts from 
the value and interest of the work set before us. Mr. Lang’s 
description of the present resources of Cyprus must remain, 
for some time at all events, the standard authority on a subject 
of immense importance to a large number of Englishmen. It was 
absolutely necessary that papers so valuable should be thrown in- 
to a permanent form, and speaking for ourselves, we may say 
that the beautiful and legible type in which they have now been 
embalmed appears to have enhanced their value. But this, of 
course, is fanciful. One inconvenience indeed there is in the 
fact of previous publication. We propose to bring before our 
readers a few of the more salient and striking portions of this 
book, and it is impossible but that we shall more than once be 
recommending them to read what they have already read. But 
for this inconvenience we are not responsible. 

The first chapter of any practical value, we had almost said 
of any value at all, in this book is chapter x. It is headed, 
“ Agriculture and Produce,” and the opening pages contain the 
description of a need which should fiutter the hearts of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and make the mouths of American 
inventors water. The whole Turkish Empire, as well as Cyprus, 
is groaning for want of a threshing-machine, and the lucky 
inventor of a suitable one would find within his reach what 
Johnson called “ potentiality of wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice.” The ways of quadrupeds are not so strange as those 
of bipeds, but here and there and now and then the ways of 
quadrupeds are peculiar. Nothing, for instance, will induce the 
Eskimo dogs to eat dog-biscuit, and the cattle of the East per- 
sistently and proudly refuse to eat wheat-straw chopped by 
machines in the ordinary way. An extract from Mr. Lang will 
show that it is not so easy as it might ‘seem to be to cater for 
the appetites of these fastidious beasts :— 

“The necessity of not only separating the grain, but preparing the 
straw, in such a way that the bullocks will eat it, renders indispensable 
for Turkey a special machine, and although many threshing-machines 
profess to accomplish both duties, I have reason to believe that not one 
as yet works satisfactorily. I speak from an unsuccessful personal experi- 
ence which I have made of one that proposed to do the work, and I believe 
I am correct in saying that not even Messrs. Ransome and Sims can 
refer me to any person who has wrought for two whole days in Turkey 
a threshing-machine which, from the first hour to the last, continued 
to separate the grain as it ought to do, and suitably to prepare the 
straw. 1 do not say this to the prejudice of any machinist, but simply 
with a desire that the whole question be more thoroughly studied, and 
in the persuasion that the defects of the machines at present existing 
are capable of being surmounted by European skill.” 


* Cyprus: its History, its Present Resources, and Future Prospects. By RB. 
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This extract is from a letter written so long ago as 1870. We 
presume by its reproduction here that the philosopher’s stone— 
we mean his threshing-machine—has not yet been found, and 
that European skill is still baffled by the caprice of Eastern 
cattle. We confidently expect, as we hinted above, that the 
Americans will prove equal to the task,—if, indeed, they have 
not already done so. 

Of the wines of Cyprus, Mr. Lang speaks well. “ The British 
public may hope at no distant date to drink their madeira from 
a British possession.” We fear that this is too good to be true, 
and hardly follow Mr. Lang’s reasoning. Anyhow, the common 
wine of the country, at a penny per quart bottle, is likely 
enough, as Mr. Lang remarks, “to be very valuable to the trade 
for mixing.” Had Bishop Berkeley’s notions about tar-water 
attracted as much attention as his metaphysics, nobler fate 
might have been in store for this wine, for “ it is very wholesome, 
but has a disagreeable taste, from the tar with which the vessels 
in which it is fermented and the skins in which it is transported 
are besmeared.”’ : 

The next chapter is headed “ Drought and Locusts,” but it is 
obviously too late in the day for us to make quotations from it. 
Everybody has heard how the locusts were conquered, and knows 
that the drought is a much more serious enemy. Mr. Lang 
thinks that tree-planting on a large scale will do much to prevent 
it. There may be some doubt about such a result, but there 
can be no doubt whatever that the Artesian wells which he 
tried so unsuccessfully to get made will get made now, and 
will do much to diminish, for counteract they cannot, the worst 
evils which result from a deficiency of rain. 

Among the minor grievances which we enjoy at present in 
England is the additional tax on tobacco. Cyprus, of course, 
will never produce the “ great plant” in such quantities as to 
affect the machinations of those unfeeling beings who would rob 
a poor man of his pipe, but it seems likely, from the following 
extract, that tobacco-planting in Cyprus may, on a smaller 
scale, of course, become as profitable a pursuit for enterprising 
Englishmen as coffee-planting is in Ceylon; and apparently it 
would be a pursuit that would be “ twice blessed :’— 

“Twenty years ago,” says Mr. Lang, “the production of tobacco 
was very considerable, and the qualities grown at Omodos, near 
Limasol, were highly esteemed, both in Syria and Egypt. To-day 
the production does not represent a tenth-part of the consumption of 
the island itself. Great Britain has every interest in restoring this 
culture to its former importance, and she would act wisely in freeing 
it for a time from all burden, except that of a moderate export duty. 
The value of such crops as tobacco to the present population is very 
great. They especially add to the comfort of the family, as the 
labour required is chiefly performed by the women and children, and 
does not interfere with the more important agricultural work.”’ 

We have only space for a few more desultory remarks and 
extracts, but before making them, we wish to repeat, in the most 
emphatic and formal way, our entire approval of that portion 
of this book which owes its origin to Mr. Lang’s own observa- 
tions. We would add, too, that this portion is sufficiently large 
to neutralise, and far more than neutralise, the portion which 
we cannot but consider to be mere dead-weight ; and we, there- 
fore, with entire confidence strongly recommend every one who 
is interested, or who is likely to become interested, in Cyprus 
not merely to read this book, but to buy it and study it well. 
They will find their account in so doing. 

And now for the few remarks we mentioned. Happy were 
the Cypriotes if they could say of their island, as was said of Ice- 
land, “ there are no snakes in Cyprus.” Mr. Lang alludes, briefly 
enough, to a gruesome serpent whom the natives call “ kofi.” Its 
bite is fatal, and although Mr. Lang had no actual knowledge of 
any deaths due to it during his residence in Cyprus, heis obviously 
reticent on the subject. We infer from his statement that the 
peasants, both male and female, are obliged to wear high 
boots to protect themselves against snake-bites; that those 
“ interesting little cusses” the poisonous ophidians are far more 
numerous in Cyprus than some optimists are willing to admit. 
There is, of course, no earthly reason why these creatures should 
not become in time as extinct as English wolves; but what 
would queen Venus have said to a Cyprian maid in snake-boots, 
and girt with a cestus more strange than alluring? What that 
cestus might be, at times, may be guessed from the fact that 
“when it is desired to hatch the silk-worm eggs, the women 
of Cyprus wear the cloth upon which the eggs have been 
laid round their waists, and cause them to hatch by the 
heat of their body.” Mr. Lang speaks cheerfully and lightly 
enough of the quotidian intermittent fever or ague com- 
mon to Cyprus, The reader will not fail to be struck by 








































































his graphic sketch of the way in which this feyey seizes a 
and of the way in which the man kills the fever, It is obvions 
from this sketch, too, that if there are no Turkish baths ; 
Cyprus it would be an excellent investment to erect some 2 
that if there are Turkish baths in Cyprus it would not be sae 
investment to erect more. But we must now conclude, ang 
cannot do so better than in Mr. Lang’s own words :—«]t > 
be folly to make Cyprus an expensive toy; she must 
worthy member of the busiest family in the world, honourably 
paying her way, and yielding her quotum to the genera} 
prosperity of the Empire.” 





THE NEW TESTAMENT OF WYCLIFFE Anp 
PURVEY.* 

Every ove knows something of Wycliffe, but the Examiner ¢f 
all examiners, who frightened Water-baby Tom out of the king. 
dom of the Tomnoddies, would have to go far and ask much 
before he found an examinee capable of answering question, 
about John Purvey. Yet this man, about whom even educatei 
Englishmen know so little, played a not unimportant part in 
the formation of our language. If it be true, as lately has 
been said, that the best authorities “ rightly recognise Wycliffe’, 
Bible prose as the earliest classic middle English,” and plac 
him “side by side with Chaucer at the head of the midd 
English,” it seems to be no less true that Purvey advanced his 
master’s work, and carried his “ Bible prose ” a long step nearer 
to the English of Spenser and Sidney. It is Wycliffe’s glory 
to have given the entire Bible for the first time to all English 
readers. This has been doubted, and even denied. Sir Thomas 
More and others declared that they had seen translated Bibles 
older than the time of Wycliffe. But this is declared to be an error 
by Lechler, whose work on Wycliffe and His English Precursors 
has recently been rendered into English by Professor Lorimer; 
In Anglo-Saxon, Bede translated the Gospel of St. John, a 
work, however, which has not come down to us; and towards 
the end of the tenth century several portions of the Bible were 
translated by Aelfric. French and Norman-French transla 
tions existed in the thirteenth century; and about A.D. 1325 
the Psalms were independently done into old English by 
William of Shoreham and Richard Rolle. But these works 
were mainly intended for the benefit of such clerks as had little 
or no Latin. Wycliffe was the first, or certainly the first 
Englishman, who took in hand the great_work of giving the 
Bible to his countrymen. 

As a Reformer, Purvey had not nerve enough for the troubles 
which followed the death of Wycliffe. Up to that time he had 
been living at Lutterworth, as Wycliffe’s friend and companion, 
helping him in his literary work, and also, it seems, in parochial 
Tabours, although in the parish John Horn was the recognised 
assistant. When death broke up that household, Purvey went 
to Bristol, and there “ promulgated his pernicious doctrines,” 
as Knighton calls them. But he was soon inhibited from 
preaching by the Bishop of Worcester ; and he appears to have 
spent some time in prison, writing his commentary on the 
Apocalypse, from notes of Wycliffe’s lectures. In A.D. 1400 
both he and William Sautre were brought before Convocation, 
and both abjured heresy, but the former relapsed and was 
burnt ; while Purvey read his recantation at Paul’s Cross, and 
was presented to a living in the following year. This was the 
vicarage of West Hithe, in Kent; but he remained there only 
two years, when, in remorse, or for some other reason, he 
resigned, and seems to have lived in obscurity thenceforward. 

But it was the literary side of Wycliffe’s work which Purvey 
really followed up with success. The translation of the Bible 
was finished about two years before Wycliffe’s death ; and the 
translator seems to have felt that it was still incomplete. The 
Northern dialect gave a certain ruggedness to the work, and in 
many passages the style resembled the Latin original more thaw 
current English. Of these defects Wycliffe may not have been 
conscious, but there is good ground for believing that he saw 
the necessity of a revision, and it is probable that he himself 
began this new task, and left it to Purvey, when he found his 
time running short. Nicholas of Hereford, who was the trans- 
lator of a large part of the Old Testament, might have under- 
taken the revision; but he had obeyed a summons to Rome, 
and was there cast into prison. Wycliffe, therefore, made ove 
the trust, as is surmised, to his “constant attendant and coU- 
fidential messmate.” Several, probably about four, years after 





* The New Testament, according to the Version of John Wycliffe. Revised by Joh» 





Turvey. Macmillan and Co.; Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
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Wycliffe’s death the translation as revised by Purvey appeared. 
The northern dialect had been replaced by the midland; the 
Latin idioms had, to a great extent, disappeared, and altogether 
the translation was better fitted for one side of its work, for 
forming the growing language, and leading the way towards 
modern English. As a literary man, as well as a religious 
reformer, Wycliffe stands high above his friends and fellow- 
workers. The conception of the work was his, and the vigour 
of his style made the translation the popular masterpiece which 
it rapidly became. But Purvey, with rare tact, polished every- 
where, and amended where necessary, without hiding or weaken- 
ing the peculiar merits of his master’s performance. He worked 
at second-hand, but he deserves the credit which he is at last 
beginning to receive. 

In the volume now under review, we have a sufficient 
specimen of Purvey’s work, and examples of his English. The 
version of Wycliffe and the revision of Purvey are to be found 
inthe splendid quarto edition of Forshall and Madden, which was 
“the result of twenty-two years of labour by the accomplished 
editors.” But these four volumes, being large and expensive, 
are out of the reach of most students who have not ready 
access to a good public library. The four Gospels were re- 
printed from the earlier version, in 1865; and this reprint 
places Purvey’s revision also within the reach of the general 
public. It is, we need scarcely say, clearly and accurately 
printed, and Mr. W. W. Skeat’s excellent preface will give 
help enough to the reader unacquainted with middle English 
to render the text intelligible. Criticism has naturally little 
place in dealing with a volume like the present. Our main 
duty is to point out the value of this reprint, now that the 
public are beginning to learn that a real knowledge of their 
own language is not to be had without some study of its 
earlier stages. Weare rather inclined to regret the omission 
of the Epistle to the Laodiceans, as being “ uncanonical, and 
of little interest.” Wycliife and Purvey both considered it to 
be spurious, but they inserted it because they found it in their 
manuscripts, and probably also because it was much read and 
liked in early England, a fact in itself of sufficient interest to 
entitle the epistle to a place in this volume. We are sorry also 
not to find the Prologues. Information like “ Galathies 
ben Grekis,” in the prologues both of Wycliffe and of 
Purvey, has a certain quaint interest. Sometimes, also, 
Purvey has made alterations worth some notice. Thus, 
in the Prologue to Colossians, Wycliffe wrote :—* Colocensis 
also thes as Laodicensis ben men of Asye, and thei were forgon 
of false apostlis.” In the revision, the passage runs thus :— 
“Colocensis ben also Laodicensis. These ben of Asie, and thei 
be disseyued bi false apostlis.” Purvey seems to have thought 
that “ Asye”’ was a large place, and that rather more definite 
information as to the proximity of the two cities might desirable. 
The spurious epistle and the prologues would not have greatly 
added to the bulk of the volume, and are somewhat significant 
of the character and thought of the period. This is, however, a 
point of comparatively small importance. There is much to be 
said on the many interesting, and now obsolete, words to be 
found in Purvey’s revision, which might be compared with 
Wycliffe’s version, and with Chaucer’s works. But any attempt 
of the kind would lead us much too far, and we can only recom- 
mend our readers to undertake it for themselves. 





ROMA SOTTERRANEA.* 
Or late years, the wonders of “ underground ” Rome have been 
minutely and, we may add, scientifically explored. The title of 
this work can hardly be misleading, as most people know by 
this time that the famous Catacombs are not really under the 
city, but at some little distance from it. The volume before us 
is modestly described in the title-page as a compilation from 
De Rossi's researches into this singular and interesting branch 
of archwology. De Rossi, indeed, for many years past has de- 
voted himself, heart and soul, to the subject, and though, from 
the fact that he has worked directly under the Papal auspices, 
We might fairly presume that he would have something of a 
bias, yet we find that even Mommsen admits him to be both 
“ conscientious and acute.” His work is consequently of the 
highest value, and Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow have cer- 
tainly done well in attempting to popularise it. The volume 
before us is a new and greatly enlarged edition of a former 
work, published in 1869, and it gives us a very complete account 








ae Roma Sotterranea; or, an Account of the Roman Catacombs. By the Bev. J. 
pencer Northcote and the Rey. W. R. Brownlow. Part LX.: History. London: 
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of this ancient Christian burial-place, which we now plainly 
see to have been on a scale of magnitude unmistakably attesting 
the numbers and importance of the early Christian community in 
Rome itself. It used to be the fashion to look on the Catacombs 
as something quite apocryphal, or at least as the nucleus 
of a mass of legends invented by the Church of Rome for its 
own special glorification. Bishop Burnet, who saw some of 
them with his own eyes, spoke of them with the utmost con- 
tempt, and threw out the conjecture that they were originally 
nothing but the so-called puticuli, in which the meanest slaves 
were interred. This was very possibly the result of Protestant 
prejudice. The recent labours of De Rossi have proved deci- 
sively that the Catacombs have the closest possible connection 
with the history of the early Church, and any one who now ques- 
tions this stands at once convicted of the most unreasonable 
incredulity. 

One of the old theories about the Catacombs was that they 
were deserted sand-pits or quarries, which the Christians ap- 
plied to the purpose of burial. But the circumstance that they 
are, for the most part, excavated in localities where neither the 
ordinary building stone nor the sand known as puzzolana is 
found, seems to dispose of this view. Mommsen altogethey 
concurs with De Rossi in the confident belief that the Cata- 
combs, in their first beginnings, were the very work of that 
society which St. Paul addressed in his Epistle to the Romans. 
But the question naturally occurs, How could these poor, perse- 
cuted people have ever been able to execute such works? How 
could they have contrived to get possession of so extensive an 
area for cemeteries for themselves in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Rome? This, according to our authors, admits of an easy ex- 
planation. ‘“ A few wealthy converts may have done what their 
pagan neighbours did,—that is, set aside a plot of ground for their 
own burial, and the burial of as many others as they might 
choose to admit.” This, then, was the beginning of the work. 
There may, too, have been Christian Associations for burial, 
just as there were Pagan clubs among the poor for that pur- 
pose; and these Associations, if they had not exactly a legal 
status, may at least have been tolerated. That the Christians, 
with their scrupulous sentiments as to burial, would aim at 
something of this sort, seems in itself probable; and the notion 
is confirmed by the testimony of writers, who speak of 
public Christian cemeteries in various parts of the world. 
As early as the third century the right of access to 
“those places which are called cemeteries” is a phrase often 
oceurring in the imperial edicts; and we may fairly infer that 
this was nothing new, but that it had been handed down from 
an earlier age. So, then, it is quite possible that, under 
the shelter of the Roman law, these places of Christian burial 
may have been provided both by wealthy members of the 
Church and by Associations of their poorer brethren. It appears 
that in the cemetery at St. Sebastian’s was found a fragment 
of an inscription containing these words, Sodales Fratres, and 
it is possible that as the members of a Pagan collegiwm, or 
club, called themselves sodales, the Christians of a similar as- 
sociation wished to be known as fratres. Such, at least, is De 
Rossi’s view. 

In discussing this subject of the first origin of the Catacombs, 
Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow are very anxious to prove that 
there was no such thing as promiscuous burial of Christians 
and Pagans. They will not even admit that the Christians ever 
burnt their dead, or consigned their ashes to the tombs of their 
heathen patrons. From the very first, they maintain that they 
made themselves a wholly separate community. As to burning 
the dead, it is, we think, hardly enough to quote from Minucius 
Felix, writing, at the close of the second century, to the effect 
that “Christians execrate the funeral pile.” We find some 
difficulty in bringing ourselves to believe that the early converts 
cut themselves off wholly in all their habits and sympathies from 
their heathen kinsfolk. It is certain that they did not give up 
their ordinary occupations, that they intermarried with unbe-. 
lievers, and from this it is not an improbable inference that in 
the matter of burial they may have conformed to pagan usage. 
We observe that our authors are very angry with Dr. Merivale 
for saying that the letters “D.M.” (“ Dis Manibus ’’) often occur 
on early Christian tombs. As a fact, they assert that these: 
letters occur very rarely, only about once in four hundred cases ; 
and for this statement, we presume, De Rossi can vouch, on the- 
strength of his minute investigations. But the weighty 
authority of Dr. Lightfoot is against them on this matter of 
promiscuous interment. In the inscriptions in some of the 
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lately discovered columbaria (sepulchral niches) at Rome, he has 
noted names which occur in St. Paul’s salutation to his fellow- 
countrymen at Rome. It is true that he does not regard the 
identity as by any means established, and some of the names, 
no doubt, as Julia, Rufus, &c., are so common, that no sort of 
argument can be founded on them. But as to one name, with 
which venata is coupled, a word pointing, it would seem, to the 
Christian sacrament of baptism, he is pretty confident that it 
must have belonged to a Christian, and the only way in which 
our authors can evade the force of this consideration is by sug- 
gesting that the same word was applied to those who had been 
initiated in the mystic rites of the Great Mother of the Gods. 
Here we must say that we are inclined to part company with 
them, and to subscribe to the view of Drs. Merivale and Light- 
foot (in which Mr. Parker also agrees), that it is probable that 
in the early days of the Church, Christians and Pagans occa- 
sionally shared together their last resting-place. 

We are not at all surprised to find that our authors do their 
best to claim a good social position for some of the earliest con- 
verts to Christianity. There are, indeed, a few passages well 
known to scholars which really seem to favour such a conclusion. 
There is, for instance, the story of Pomponia Graecina, the wife 
of Aulus Plautius, the conqueror of Britain in the reign of 
Claudius, of whom Tacitus says (Annals, xiii., 32) that she was 
accused of “a foreign superstition,” that after a judicial in- 
quiry she was pronounced innocent, but that from that time 
‘she lived a long life of unbroken melancholy.” One would, of 
course, like to believe that this great Roman lady was a Christian 
convert, but Dr. Merivale throws very cold water on such a 
surmise. He remarks that her supposed conversion, being in 
the year A.D. 57, must have taken place four years before St. 
Paul’s arrival at Rome. However, it appears that in a very 
ancient crypt, near the Catacomb of St. Callixtus, have been 
discovered the gravestones of a Pomponius Graecinus, and other 
members of the same family; and this, it must be admitted, is a 
striking coincidence. The crypt itself has always been known 
as the Crypt of Lucina, and De Rossi ventures on the conjec- 
ture that Lucina may have been the Christian name given to 
Pomponia Graecina after her conversion, as referring to the 
spiritual illumination received through baptism. He admits 
that it is the merest guess; still, the discovery of the name in a 
Christian sepulchre certainly does lend some probability to the 
idea that the wife of a great Roman General really became a 
Christian. 

One of the most ancient Christian monuments is that attri- 
buted to St. Domitilla. De Rossi has quite convinced himself 
that it belonged to some member of the Flavian family, who 
lived and died during the reign of the ‘Emperor Domitian. In 
this Mommsen is rather inclined to agree with him, and he is 
at least satisfied that Flavius Clemens, Domitian’s cousin, em- 
braced the Christian faith, and that in consequence of this he 
was, while actually Consul, sentenced to death. It is not cer- 
tain whether Flavia Domitilla, who has given her name to one 
of the earliest catacombs, was his wife or his sister. At any 
rate, she, the grand-daughter of Vespasian, was banished to the 
island of Ponza, on a charge of atheism and conformity to 
Jewish manners; and this we may fairly assume to have meant 
that she was a Christian. So Gibbon thought, and so thinks 
Mommsen. Her catacomb has all the marks of extreme an- 
tiquity, and if genuine, it proves unquestionably that these 
monuments must have been begun in the Apostolic age. But 
on this point we must be cautious. Domitilla, though a 
Christian, may have been buried in the family vault, un- 
less unmistakable evidence is forthcoming against the pos- 
sibility of such mixed burials ever taking place. She was 
certainly the donor of the burying-ground, as is attested by 
a heathen-tomb inscription. Mr. Parker assumes that it was 
simply the sepulchre of a great Roman family, and that she, as 
a member of the family, was interred in it. There are remains 
of frescoes which would rather imply a Christian foundation 
for the monument. It seems pretty clear that they are of the same 
date as the building itself; they are very beautiful, and worthy 
of an artist of the Augustan age. There are representations of 
grapes, with birds pecking at them, and of winged boys press- 
ing out the fruit; and then, too, there is Daniel in the lions’ 
den, and the Good Shepherd, and what may have been intended 
for Noah’s Ark. Pagan and Christian art would seem to be 
blended, and it is hard to say what is the exact conclusion to be 
fairly drawn. Unfortunately, the paintings have been sadly de- 
faced by ruthless hands, which attempted to tear them from 


the walls. Could we have seen these chambers in their orjo} 
condition, our authors suppose that we might have seen 

and memorials of the “ martyred Consul,” Flavius Clemeng It 
is, however, perhaps, not altogether extravagant to dain fi 
this remarkable tomb the glory of being one of the most an = 
specimens of Christian subterranean burials at Rome. 

De Rossi’s opinion on this interesting subject, connected go 
closely with the history of the Early Church, may be rather 
biassed, but it is assuredly entitled to the utmost con. 
sideration. It is the fruit of careful and critical in. 
quiry continued through many years. The tradition as to 
the primitive antiquity of a few of these cemeteries may rest on 
rather untrustworthy testimony, but it is corroborated by an 
examination of the crypts themselves, of the peculiarities of 
their structure, and of their ornamentation. Recent researches 
show us paintings in a thoroughly classical style ; crypts not 
hewn out of the bare rock, but carefully and elegantly built, 
with pilasters and cornices of bricks or terra cotta ; whole families 
of inscriptions with classical names, and very few distinet] 
Christian forms of speech; lastly, actual dates, furnished by the 
consulships, of the first and second century. Here we have, 
say our authors, “a marvellous uniformity of phenomena,” 
enough to show that the beginnings of Roma Sotterranea were 
far from being mean and insignificant. It may be that among 
the early converts to our faith were some few of rank and 
distinction. Such a notion is at least perfectly reasonable, and 
modern discoveries seem to favour it. We cannot quite look on 
De Rossi or our authors as altogether impartial judges in such 
a matter, but we are sure that they deserve a respectful hearing, 
as Mommsen himself admits. The present volume, with its 
chromolithographs and other illustrations, ought to be welcomed 
by all who take any interest in the study of Christian antiquity, 
It embodies the results of the life-long investigations of a 
scholar of genius, learning, and enthusiasm. 


cient 





THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST.* 

In the three handsome volumes before us, we have the first in- 
stalment respectively of,—(1), a translation of the Upanishads, 
by F. Max Miiller; (2), a translation of the Sacred Laws of 
the Aryas, by Georg Biihler; (3), a translation of the Texts of 
Confucianism, by Professor Legge. “My real love for 
Sanskrit literature,” says Professor Miiller, “ was first kindled 
by the Upanishads.” Having no Sanskrit ourselves, we 
cannot tell what explanation of this statement may be 
found in the manner or language of these ancient theo- 
sophic treatises. Judging from the matter alone, as revealed 
in the translation, we can merely marvel at it. But if that 
blessed word “ Mesopotamia” could soothe the heart of an old 
Devonshire peasant, who can tell how the imagination of a 
young German student may have been fired by such a poluphlo- 
isboic polysyllable as “ Sarvopanishadarthanubhutiprakara”? 
We fancy, however, that the first question which a perusal of 
this translation will suggest is, “ Were these Upanishads 
worth translating at all?” and that the second will be, 
“Has Max Miiller, in the true sense of the word, translated 
them?” It is possible, we think, to answer both of these 
queries in the negative, and to give good reasons for doing so. 
But, as we shall see directly, there is no necessity for anything 
of the kind. It seems, however, a matter of regret that a man 
of so much power as Max Miiller should waste his time over such 
minutiz as are embalmed in the first part, at all events, of these 
delectable treatises. We have read them in various moods, and 
very attentively. We have read them with a smile, and we have 
read them with something more sinful than a smile. But 
the result was always the same. There is no more in them 
than William III. could discover in Queen Anne’s husband. 
The proportion of Falstaff’s bread to his sack seems almost 
liberal, compared to the proportion which sense bears to non- 
sense in these verbose Upanishads. But Schopenhauer, we are 
told, had an even higher opinion of this theosophic trash than 
Max Miiller has. Well, if space permits us, we shall have a 
word to say about Schopenhauer. For the present, we may 
brietly state why there is no need for us to adduce any reasons 
of our own for giving a negative answer to our brace of queries. 

Professor Max Miiller is not only one of the ablest of living 
scholars, he is also one of the fairest. He had already given us 
abundant proof of this, in his admirable replies to the younger 
Darwin and to the American Whitney, and in the preface to 
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his present volume he shows the same conscientions candour 
shah for the most part, marks all his writings. No one who 
has eal this preface can fail to see that if the Professor still 
retains his admiration for the literary idols of his youth, it is for 
any other reason than because he is blind to their defects. 
We expect, however, nay, we are certain, that ninety-nine in a 
hundred Englishmen—Philistines, of course, cela va sans dire— 
will endorse the views of Colebrooke and Sir W. Jones, and will 
believe, to use Max Miiller’s own words, that these (so-called) 
Sacred Books of the East “ hardly deserve the honour of being 
translated into English, and that the sooner they are forgotten, 
the better.” ‘The reply which the Professor makes is a weighty 
one, no doubt, especially in an age when “ excavations ”’ of all 
kinds are in fashion; but it seems to us that it betrays that 
that tendency to exaggeration which so infallibly denotes an 


inward doubt :— 

« If,” says he, “ we are once satisfied that the text of the Avesta, or 
the Veda, or the Tripitaka is old and genuine, and that this text 
formed the foundations on which, during many centuries, the reli- 

ious belief of millions of human beings was based, it becomes our 

duty, both as historians and philosophers, to study these books, to try 
to understand how they could have arisen, and how they could have 
exercised for ages an influence over human beings who, in all other 
respects, were not inferior to ourselves,—nay, whom we are accustomed 
to look up to on many points as patterns of wisdom, of virtue, and of 
taste.” 
The italics are our own, but surely the Professor doth protest 
toomuch This, however, is obviously not the place to discuss 
the famous aphorism in Herodotus, “ Ov word dsaeQéipes dvbpwaros 
dvbowsov.’ We think it false, and we feel, too, that there are 
difficulties connected with the definition of a “sacred book,” 
which do not seem to present themselves to the students of 
ancient theosophy. Would the writings of Swedenborg, for 
instance, be entitled to be called “ sacred,” if his followers were 
nillions, instead of thousands P 

Is it worth counting heads at all, where negation of thought 
is mistaken for thought, and nonsense reverenced in proportion 
to its absurdity ? But this, too, is a question which lies out of 
the scope of a notice like the present. It is, however, empha- 
tically a “ fruitful” question, and will be answered some day, we 
think, in a way which will surprise the gentle enthusiasts who ap- 
proach the “ religions of antiquity in a loving spirit.” Be this 
as it may, so far as these Upanishads are concerned, we must re- 
iterate our opinion that their intrinsic absurdity is so great as 
to make it more than doubtful whether they were worth trans- 
lating at all, and altogether certain that they were not worth 
translating by a man of Professor Miiller’s learning and ability. 
They open thus :—* Let a man meditate on the syllable ‘om,’ 
called the ‘udgitha;’ for the ‘udgitha’ is sung, beginning 
with ‘Om.’” It appears that “Let a man worship the 
syllable Om,” is another possible translation of the open- 
ing words of the first Upanishad. Professor Miiller thus 
explains this mysterious command :—“ Meditation on the 
syllable ‘om’ consisted in a long-continued repetition of 
that syllable, with a view of drawing the thoughts away 
from all other subjects, and thus concentrating them on some 
higher object of thought, of which that syllable was made the 
symbol.” We have no space to quote more, but a careful 
perusal of the two or three pages which follow these words 
has led us—and, we think, will lead the majority of readers—to 
believe that the result was uot thought, in any intelligible sense 
of the word, but simply negation of thought. ‘The camel which 
Mr. Lewes’s Teuton evolved from the depths of his moral 
consciousness, seems an apt parallel to that theory of the uni- 
verse which the patient worshippers of Om evolved from the 
“one-pointedness ” of their monosyllabic exercitations. It is 
curious in any case to think that the monks of Mount Athos, who 
sat for days together gazing at their navels, might, so to speak, 
have been drawing inspiration from a similar source. “ Om- 
phalos” is Greek for “ navel ;”” and may not some light break for 
us now, at last, on the famous Konx Ompax, which has hitherto 
baffled all commentators ? The life of the Hindu Om-worshipper 
was monotonous enough, in all conscience, and it does seem 
to be a very crest or crest unto the crest of fatuity, for them 
to try to sharpen their reflective powers by a process which 
increased that monotony, and mistook “ Om-nescience” for 
‘omniscience.” 

“Now follows the ‘udgitha’ of the dogs. Vaka Dalbhya, or as he 
was also called, Glava Maitreya, went out to repeat the Veda (ina 


quiet place). 2. A white (dog) appeared before him, and other dogs 
gathering round him, said to him, ‘ Sir, sing and get us food; we are 


morning.” Vaka Dalbhya, or as he was also called, Glava Maitreya, 
watched. 4. The dogs came on, holding together, each dog keeping 
the tail of the preceding dog in his mouth, as the priests do when 
they are going to sing praises with the Vahishpavama hymn. After they 
had settled down, they began to say ‘Hin.’ 5. Om, let us eat. Om 

let us drink! Om, may the divine Varuna, Pragapati, Savitri, bring 

us food! Lord of good, bring hither food, bring it, Om!’ ” 

Now, fancy the illustrious Schopenhauer solacing his death- 

bed with the udgitha of the dogs. But we are judging from 
without, as Max Miiller warns us, and not from within. Unless, 
he says, we will become for the time Brahmans, or Buddhists, 
or Taotze, we shall see “hardly anything in these sacred 

books or their translations but matter to wonder at or to 
laugh at.” Well, we certainly have no intention of becoming, 


pro tempore, either Brahmans, or Buddhists, or Taotze. The 


painter-poet Blake and his wife, it is said, used to read Para- 
dise Lost “in puris naturalibus ” and an arbour; and we have 
read of an actor who blackened the whole of his body when he 
played Othello. It is possible, therefore, for a man who will 
give his reasoning powers a perfect holiday to read the Upani- 
shads unpanishadically. But it may well be doubted if such a 
consummation were devoutly to be wished; and in any case, 
the stipulation insisted on involves a great deal more than the 
Professor seems to imagine. 

We have no space left to go, at any length, into the theory of 
translation which Max Miiller has adopted. We are by no 
means satisfied with the arguments by which he defends 
it. The result, at all events, is frequently nothing less than 
bewildering, and we do not hesitate to say that if our trans- 
lators of the Bible had approached their task in the same 
spirit of caution, they would have failed to express the 
ancient thoughts of the Old Testament in their own noble lan- 
guage, as completely as Max Miiller has failed “to express 
adequately the ancient thoughts of the Veda in modern 
English.” We feel, however, that we owe an apology to Pro- 
fessor Miiller himself, as well as to our readers, for this extremely 
perfunctory notice. But it lay in the nature of the case that we 
could but indicate a few of the many important questions which 
such a book is likely to raise, and we have no doubt whatever 
that before long these questions will be discussed, as they de- 
serve to be discussed, at far greater length, and with much 
more minuteness, than is possible in the columns of a weekly 
journal, 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Lord’s Supper: Uninspired Teaching. By Charles Hebert, 
D.D. 2 vols. (Seeleys.)\—Dr. Hebert has made a contribution to 
the literature of the Eucharistic controversy, of which it is not easy 
to estimate the value. One thing is certain, that any one who studies 
it may become, as far, at least, as this doctrine is concerned, a very 
learned theologian. “ There lie scattered,’’ says the author, in his 
preface, “ through the principal ecclesiastical authors between A.D. 
75 and 1875, important passages relating to the Lord’s Supper.” 
These passages he has collected, giving them both in the original 
language and in an English translation, and he has accompanied them 
with a running commentary of his own. His own view is decidedly 
anti-sacramentarian, but his work will fill a place quite irrespective 
of the writer’s own leanings. This is no catena of opinions selected 
to support a particular view; it isa collection, which may for practical 
purposes be called complete, of all the varieties and phases through 
which Christian thought has passed during eighteen centuries. To 
give any notion of the enormous mass of matter which has thus been 
gathered together is quite beyond our power. We can only say that 
even a glance through these two volumes will stagger some who have 
been content to accept popular statements on the subject. There is 
a story, for instance, quoted from Palladius (368-431), of the Christ 
Jesus seen in the Eucharist which quite matches anything mediaeval. 
An old monk has to be convinced that his opinions are heretical. 
“ And when the presbyter brake the bread into little portions, the 
angel also began to cut out of the child small portions, and as they 
came near to take of the holy things, there was given to the old man 
only flesh, bloody ; and he cried out, saying, ‘I believe, Lord, that 
the bread is thy body, and the cup thy blood.’ ’’ The sooner the 
attempt to find a Protestant theology in Patristic literature is given 
up, the better; but Protestant theology need not be one whit weaker, 
for that. 

Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs. Leith-Adams. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—It is not easy to say why this novel, written, as it is, with 
considerable ability, containing a story which should, considering its 
outlines and incidents, be fairly interesting, and being quite beyond 
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sion of success than it does. Its most obvious fault is that it wants 
simplicity and clearness. Another is this,—the heroine fails to attract. 
We are told, with no little emphasis and reiteration, that Madelon is 
‘beautiful and interesting. She has a romantic and even tragical history 
vo commend her. Wesee her winning the heart of a man who has seen 
the world, and resisted charmers without number. But the reader 
cannot get over the impression that she is a melancholy and some- 
what tiresome personage, and refuses to be aroused to any very stir- 
ring sympathy with her sorrows or her joys. Nor is the Rev. Herbert 
Dnwin a great success. Here the author has committed the mistake 
of identifying him with a certain school of the clergy. Of course, it 
is difficult to steer between this danger, and that of drawing a quite 
colourless and meaningless abstraction, but it has to be done. This 
devoted clergyman ought to be a very striking figure, but we question 
whether his silly wife, who is meant to be a foil to his courage, 
devotion, and wisdom, will not make more impression on the reader. 
That she is a life-like and vigorous sketch, is beyond doubt. We should 
‘be sorry, however, to leave the impression that Madelon Lemoine is 
not worth reading. That it certainly is. Passages in it, notably the 
description of the outbreak of cholera, are quite above the average of 
novels, 


Darwinism, and other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

—NMost of Mr. Fiske’s essays are reviews, and some of them reviews 
of books which are not well known on this side of the Atlantic. The 
first is an original essay on “ Darwinism,” and it is followed by three 
‘reviews of works on the same -subject by Mr. St. George Mivart, Dr. 
Bateman, and Dr. Biichner. A “Crumb for the Modern Symposium ”’ 
deals with the subject discussed in the Nineteenth Century, “The 
Soul and the Future Life.’”? The chief point made may be gathered 
from the following extract :—“I agree with Professor Huxley and 
Mr. Harrison, that along with every act of consciousness there goes a 
molecular change in the substance of the brain, involving a waste of 
tissue. This is not materialism, nor does it alter a whit the position 
in which we were left by common-sense before nervous physiology 
was ever heard of. Everybody knows that, so long as we live on the 
earth, the activity of mind, as a whole, is accompanied by the activity 
of brain as a whole. What nervous physiology teaches is simply that 
each particular mental act is accompanied by a particular cerebral act, 
In proving this, the two sets of phenomena, mental and physical, are re- 
duced each to its lowest terms, but not a step is taken towards confound. 
ing the one step with the other.’”’ As to the general question, Mr. 
Fiske would for himself be “ much better satisfied with an affirmative 
answer, as affording, perhaps, some unforeseen solution to the gene- 
ral mystery of life.’ But he “ cannot agree with those who consider 
a dogmatic belief in anothor life essential to the proper discharge of 
our duty in this.’ Mr. Fiske’s philosophy may, for the few, hold 
good in a well-ordered society. What would Christian peasants under 
Turkish rule have to say to it ? Or, to come nearer home, a consump- 
tive, East-End sempstress? It is a fine picture of “the wise man 
cheerfully ordering his life, undaunted by the metaphysical snares 
that beset him.’ But what of those who are not wise, but poor, 
ignorant creatures, beset by snares not in the least metaphysical, but 
of the lowest physical kind ? We may note, among the other contents 
of the book, the interesting papers on Mr, Buckle, and a review of 
“Dr. Hammond and the Table-Tippers.” 


Galileo Galilei and the Roman Curia. By Karl von Gebler. 
Translated, with the sanction of the author, by Mrs. George Sturge. 
(C. K. Paul and Co.)—Herr Gebler devoted himself, with an assiduity 
which undermined his health, to the study of the original documents 
relating to the case of Galileo and the Inquisition; and the work in 
which his labours resulted may be regarded, if it is not rash to say so 
much of any book, as the conclusive authority on the subject. Its 
general effect is to dissipate some of the popular exaggerations which 
have been current concerning Galileo’s treatment by the Roman 
authorities. The torture and the rigorous imprisonment are disproved, 
but the torture was certainly threatened, and the movements of the 
philosopher were certainly watched with unceasing jealousy. It 
was with ditficulty that he obtained permission to leave his sur- 
burban house to take up his residence in Florence, though he urgently 
needed the medical advice which could not be obtained except in the 
city. And the general effect of the Curia’s dealings with him was 
utterly to break his spirit. He certainly seems not to have had the 
heart to utter the famous “E pur si muove,” and this legend must, 
therefore, follow so many of its interesting fellows into limbo. The 
author thinks that the sentence, the illegality of which he points 
out, was not unanimous, Ten Cardinals are enumerated as judges, 
but seven only signed it. The three names ought to be remembered. 


‘They were Caspar Borgia, Landivio Zacchia, and Francesco Barberini. 
More disgraceful than the sentence of the Court, which only differs 
from much anti-scientific talk in having been unhappily authoritative, 
are the attempts which have been made in modern times to justify 
it. The translator deserves great credit for the style of her work. 
Mate of the ‘ Jessica’: 
fort Moore. 


a Story of the South Pacific. By F. Frank- 


i 
story of the sea ; full of all the charming impossibilities, desperate yi]. 
lainies, hairbreadth escapes, angelic innocence, incomparable bra) 
dreadful suspense, subtle scheming, and simple upsetting of it all by 
the force of love, honesty, and strength of purpose, which are : 
with our earliest and happiest recollections of “ the high seag*? and the 
heroism of piracy. It is much to be regretted that the South Pacifig 
would be inconvenient to represent on the stage, for Mate of the 
Jessica would make a grand sensation drama; the bold substitution 
of himself for the real owner of the ship by the chief villain, is ong of 
the happiest and most effective “situations” in modern fiction of the 
adventurous kind. The story has not so much sustained power and 
interest as “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” but it is the best of the 
kind which we have had since that remarkable novel. 


Biblical Revision: its Necessity and Purpose. By Members of 
the American Revision Committee. (Sunday-School Union.)—Therg 
is little in this volume that will not be familiar to those who hayg 
kept up with the literature of the subject that has appeared on this sidg 
of the Atlantic. It is welcome, however, not only for its own sake 
but as affording a proof of the substantial harmony that exists be. 
tween the Revising “ Companies” here and in the United States, It 
contains eighteen essays on various aspects of the subject, all of 
which must be taken as expressing only the individual opinion of 
their writers. 


Cousin Simon. By the Hon. Mrs. Robert Marsham. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—We seem to be returning to the era of quiet stories, 
Simple and natural studies of human life, its trials and compensations, 
are beginning to put in a mild and not unwelcome appearance, after 
the long reign of sensation, sensuousness, irreverence, and vulgarity, 
in all but the highest ranks of fiction. Mrs. Marsham’s novelette 
belongs to the new order ; it is a quiet story, and it is in one volume, 
There is no high-flown romance about it, neither is there any of the 
slang or of the animalism of the period. Cousin Simon is not a fault 
less monster, and “ Little Matty ” is a very well drawn, or rather im. 
plied character. The tone of the story is wholesome, its morality is 
excellent, the strong, sincere, practical piety that pervades it is 
of tonic quality, and it is written in good English. We find it 
difficult to believe that the secret of the family disgrace, a cir- 
cumstance which must necessarily haye been known to so many 
persons with whom “Little Matty,” the heroine of the tale, was 
brought in contact from her childhood, could have been kept from her 
knowledge until the exact moment at which it suits the writer’s pur. 
pose that it should be revealed ; but this difficulty is veiled with 
sufficient ingenuity to prevent the reader’s being irritated by it into 
impatience of the working-out of the plot of a story, which, though 
not powerful, is pleasing. 

The Newspaper Reader, by Harry Findlater Bussey and Thomas 
Wilson Reid (Blackie and Son), a volume in “ Blackie’s Comprehen- 
sive School Series,” may claim to be somewhat of a novelty. “In 
view of the fact that newspapers constitute so large a portion of the 
reading of the present day, it is deemed desirable that a work of this 
kind should form part of the educational course of the rising genera- 
tion.” This is the argument of the compilers’ preface, and thongh it 
might be possible to meet it with the retort that this fact rather 
demonstrates the necessity of giving boys and girls something as 
different from newspapers as possible to read, while we have yet the 
power of directing their reading, it must be allowed that a useful book 
has been produced. Some curious extracts (which might, we think, 
have been well more numerous) are given from old newspapers. The 
bulk of the book is made up from “ The Journals of the Nineteenth 
Century on the Events of the Day,” but the compilers have wisely 
gone back to the earlier half of the century for a great part of their 
material. This is precisely the part of history which it is sometimes 
most important to know, but most difficult to get at.——Of other 
books of the kind, we have The Whiteland’s Series of Standard Read- 
ing Books for Girls. Edited by the Rey. J. P. Faunthorpe. Standard 
V.: Domestic Economy and Household Science. (Stanford). 
Chambers’s National Reading Book, Book VI. Edited by A. F. 
Muirson, M.A. (W. and R. Chambers.) The Battersea Series of 
Standard Reading Books for Boys. Written and compiled by Evan 
Daniel, M.A. Book III., for Standard III. (Edward Stanford.) 


Attic Nights. By Charles Mills. (Chatto and Windus.)—It was a 
somewhat strange idea to revive the dramatis persone of the Noctes 
Ambrosiane, “the Shepherd,” and Tickler, and North, and even to bring 
out again into the light of day the punch-bowl, and all the convivial 
apparatus of the Noctes. The lapse of years, it is true, has had its 
effect on the speakers ; their capacity for liquor seems to be less, their 
appetite less heroic, and their language about those who have not 
the good-fortune to agree with them is considerably moderated, and 
if we may say as much, improved. With these changes for the better, 
something of the old vigour is gone. In fact, the Attic Nights is like 
other revivals, and challenges a comparison to which it is scarcely equal. 
Yet it is a readable book, with no little thought and criticism in it of 
the right sort. After all, it is difficult for a writer who feels that he 
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sent some WAY of stringing them together; and it is at least 
ye bat the recollection of the Noctes may do at least as much 
possible : arm to these Nights. The difficulty for an essay-writer is to 

ra hearing: and if Mr. Mills succeeds by recalling the sound 
6 aml name, who is to blame him ? 
Oxford Bible for Teachers. (University Press.) —We havereceived 

The Ox, editions of the Bible from the Oxford University Press, both 
- cag the Oxford Bible for teachers, admirably printed and 

- The smaller one is curiously thin, and the printers congratu- 
Se eantven yery justly on the opaqueness of the paper employed. 
It does not strike us a8 quite equal to that used in printing Mr. 
Bellows’ miniature French Dictionary, but it is very good. One most 
ealuable feature in these series is the abridged “ Concordance”’ at the 
end, and we would ask whether the University Press could not manage 
to produce a really cheap edition of Cruden, unabridged. They 
would find a sale for it which they little expect. Every young 
student in the country liable to examination in Biblical history is 
qanting one. 

Rental Book of the Cistercian Abbey of Cupar-Angus. Edited by 
the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D. Vol. I. (Printed for the Grampian 
Ciub.)—This volume, though without any special interest, makes 
available for the student of history a quantity of matter illustrative 
of the social and economical life of the pre-Reformation period. Dr. 
Rogers has prefixed an interesting preface, in which he has gathered 
together such notices of the history of the Abbots of Cupar as are to 
be found. The last on the roll, Donald Campbell, was a typical speci- 
men of that Scottish ecclesiastical class which provoked the sweeping 
charges of the sixteenth century. Another curious detail illus- 
trative of the condition of the ecclesiastics of the same period, 
is that ina deed of the date of 1621, out of twenty-seven inmates of 
the abbey, three only, including the abbot, sign manu propria. In 
the preface, when we read that “in the year 1443 one tenant fed on 
his field eighteen score of hogs,’’ is it not possible that the editor has 
confused two meanings of the word “hog?” What is the usage in 
Scotland we know not, but here a sheep, at a certain period of its 
growth, is called a “ hog.” We have also received the Chartulary 
of the Cistercian Priory of Coldstream, with Relative Documents, 
by the same editor, and published under the auspices of the same 
society. 

Emergencies: How to Avoid Them, and how to Meet Them. Com- 
piled by Burt G. Welder, M.D. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. )— 
This is a most useful little volume, “to be carried in the pocket,” 
and weighing, in its paper cover, almost exactly an ounce. It tells 
us what we are to do in cases of poisoning, of wounds, of burning, of 
drowning,—in fact, of accidents generally. Not the least valuable 
item in its list of contents is an enumeration of the “ signs of death.” 
Here is a “precaution’’ of a somewhat cruel sort:—‘ Accustom 
yourself to the sight of blood. Visit a slaughterhouse, or kill a cat, 
by putting it into a small, tight box or pail, with two tablespoonfals 
of chloroform; cut the throat deeply ; this unpleasant experience 
may enable you to avoid fainting when an artery is cut, and to save 
a life.’ Who would like to see his wife or daughter taking this 


9? 


* precaution ? 





CommentaRIgs.—We have before us two volumes (the second and 
third) of A New Testament Commentary for English Readers, by Various 
Writers, edited by C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) These two complete the work, 
the commentary on the Gospels having appeared in a previous 
volume, Eleven writers in all have contributed to the work, the 
largest share coming from Professor Plumptre, who has undertaken 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the Second Epistle to the Corinthians ; 
Dr. Sanday comments on the Epistle to the Romans and the Epistle to 
the Galatians. The kindred subjects of the Ephesians, Philippians, 
and Colossians were assigned to Dr. Barry, as well as the Epistle to 
Philemon. Mr, Mason, whose learned work on the Persecution of 
Diocletian marked him out fer distinction, has written on the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians and the First Epistle of Peter. The other con- 
tributors are Dr. Moulton and Messrs. Teignmouth Shore, H. D. M. 
Spence, Punchard, Plummer, Sinclair, and Boyd Carpenter, the last- 
aamed writer undertaking the Apocalypse. Of the great mass of work 
thus collected together, we do not pretend to make more than a very 
general estimate. That it is not equal throughout in value is a thing 
80 obviously probable, or even certain, that it is scarcely necessary 
to state it. That some of the work might have been more judiciously 
distributed, is at least a possible suggestion. But that the whole 
isa valuable contribution to Biblical knowledge may be thankfully 
acknowledged. The part that we have examined most in detail is 
Professor Plumptre’s commentary on the Acts, and of the excel- 
lence of this it is difficult to speak with sufficient praise. It isa 
learned and thoughtful commentary, and distinguished, moreover, 
by a certain felicity of conjecture, comparison, and illustration, in 
which Dr, Plumptre stands almost without a rival among 
modern commentators. In tone it is liberal—too liberal, it 
may be, for some tastes--but not in the least, as far as 





we can see, departing from genuine orthodoxy. We note a trivial 
error on p. 83 (and it is really the only adverse criticism which we 
have to make), when the commentator speaks of Pliny as writing 
“circa A.D. 90.” As he means the elder Pliny, A.D. 60 would be 
the right date. There can be no reason why the Sergius Paulus who 
coramunicated a number of facts for the Natural History, may not 
have been the Proconsal of Cyprus who was so much impressed by 
St. Paul. We observe that this portion of the New Testament Com- 
mentary, as well as Mr. H. W. Walker’s annotations on St. John’s 
Gospel, are separately published in a different form, under the title 
of The Commentary for Schools. The Student's Commentary on 

the Holy Bible, founded on the “Speaker's Commentary,” abridged 
by J. M. Faller, M.A. (Murray), is a work which is suffi- 
ciently described by its title. It is a cheaper and more 
generally convenient form of the larger work, here and there, where 
opportunity presented itself, brought up to the most recent level of 
Biblical knowledge.——Mr. John Henry Blunt continues to execute, 
single-handed, his arduous task of The Annotated Bible: beinga House- 
hold Commentary upon the Holy Scriptures. (Rivingtons.)—The second 
volume, which we have now before us, includes “Job to Malachi 

with the Apocrypha.” The annotation on the Apocrypha will be 
especially welcome, as filling a gap in most readers’ Biblical know- 
ledge. Mr. Blunt’s undertaking is an enormous one, and in this age 
of specialising suggests comparisons which cannot fail to be some- 
what formidable. But that his Annotated Bible is a useful book, not 
unfairly fulfilling its promise of “ comprehending the results of modern 
discovery and criticism,” may be readily allowed. We have also two 
volumes of the Critical and Exegetical Commentary of the New Testament, 
by Heinrich A. W. Meyer, Th.D. The translation revised and edited 
by William P. Dickson, D.D., and William Stewart, D.D. (T. and T. 
Clark). One of these volumes contains I. Corinthians, xiv.-xvi., and 
II. Corinthians, and has been translated by the Rev. R. Douglas 
Bannerman, M.A., and the Rev. David Hunter, D.D.; the other, St. 
Matthew, xviii. ad fin., translated by the Rev. Peter Christie. We 
cannot point to a better instance of Dr. Meyer’s exhaustive treatment 
of his subject than the note on I. Cor. xv., 29, “Tl worhoovow of 
Barrifduevor intp taév vexpav.’ From the same publishers we 
have a Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, by F. A. 
Philippi, translated by the Rev. J. 8. Banks. Vol. I., including 
Chaps. i.-viii. We have also received a Commentary on St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans. By Joseph Agar Beet. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—Mr. Beet has published a valuable introduction, which discusses the 
authenticity of the epistle, and the circumstances under which it was 
written. The value of the commentary itself we cannot pretend to 
estimate, in the space and time at our disposal. Its outward attractive- 
ness is not increased by certain unsightly abbreviations which Mr. 
Beet has adopted. 











Messrs. Ward and Lock send us new editions of two useful books 
of reference,—Haydn’s Bible Dictionary, edited by the Rev. Charles 
Boutell, M.A., corrected and brought up to date, the results of the 
latest discoveries bearing on sacred history being added in an 
appendix.—Haydn’s Dictionary of Popular Medicine and Hygiene, 
edited by the late Dr. Lankester. Numerous plates have been added 
in this edition, together with a series of articles on the nursing of the 
sick, mothers’ management, &c. The same publishers have also 
issued, in the same size and series, a new illustrated edition of 
Whiston’s Josephus. 

We have received from Mr. Stanford a large-scale map of Afghani- 
stan, showing the new British frontiers, according to the Treaty of 
Gandamak ; also his new Library Map of the World, on Mercator’s 
projection, showing the currents, trade-winds, and monsoons, the 
sun’s vertical action, the principal ocean mail routes, and the position 
of the submarine telegraph cables. The latter is published in sheets, 
and thus can be either framed for the wall or put in a portfolio. 
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CataLoGuEe Post Free ror Two Stamps. 





YRELOAR’S 


G. Wood (Macmillan) 6 


LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTH~ 


Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 








YCEUM.—MERCHANT OF 
4 VENICE.—Shakespeare’s comedy, having been 
received with the utmost enthusiasm, will be repeated 
every evening at 8 o'clock until further notice. Shylock, 
Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Morning Per- 
formances of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, to-day 
(Saturday), next Saturday. November 22nd,and Satur- 
days, November 29th and December 6th, Shylock, Mr. 
Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry —LYCEUM. 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY.— 


The First Ordinary Meeting of the present Session 
will be held on TUESDAY, the 18th instant, at the 
Society's Rooms, King's College Entrance, Strand, 
W.C., London, when the President's Inaugural 
Address will be delivered by Thomas Brassey, Esq , 
M.P. The Chair will be taken at 7 45 p.m. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 

r RENT COLLEGE. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, reducing the! 
whole expenses to £36 a year, will be offered for | 
Competition for next Term. For particulars, apply | 

to the Secretary. 
Trent College, near Nottingham. 


TIFFORDS BRIDGE, near| 

MALVERN.—A large Country House opened | 

for the reception of a few Sons of Gentlemen, who | 

are unable to go to school, and need careful tuition as | 

well as a comfortable home. Ages from 14 to 18.—| 

Address, for full particulars, ‘* M.A. Oxon.,” Rosebank, | 
West Malvern. 

















HE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, | 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, | 
1868, prepares Six Pupils for University and Army 
Examinations. One Vacancy September 29. Terms. 
200 guineas. References: The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
—Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 





EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. | 

The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, Nov. 

13th. LECTURES on BIOLOGY at 2.50 on SATUR- 

DAYS; the Practical Class at 10 on TUESDAYS. 
Students may prepare for Matriculation, or for the B.A. | 
and B.Sc. Examivations of the University of London. 

HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 
HE PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL, 
NEAR MAIDENHEAD. 

BOYS are Specially Prepared for the Scholarship 
and Entrance Examinations at all the Public Schools ; 
also for the Naval Cadetship Examination. 

In the new house, a Junior Preparatory School has 
been established, for quite Little Bo; s. | 
For full information, apply to the Rey. the HEAD 

STER. 


M ALVERN COLLEGE. 
a 





The Next Term will begin on MONDAY, JANUARY 
26th. 





LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—WANTED, at Christmas, a LADY 
competent to teach English Subjects, and one or more 
branches of Natural Science. Experience in class- 
teaching essential. Salary, £120. 
Application to be made before December 1 to the 
HEAD MISTRESS, High School for Girls, Clifton, 
Bristol. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 

Student's ** ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
CHARLES LYBLL, price 9s, he says :—“ As it is impos. 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged Col- 
lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King's College, London.” These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 








| 100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 


200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
DI@WePs .occcccccsssccorsscccesseerscrceseoeseceseess + 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
Drawers - o fi 0 0 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 











NEW RIVER.—To Capitalists, Trustees, and Investors 
generally. 


he ORES. EDWIN FOX and BOUS- 

FIELD will SELL, at the Mart, on Wednesday, 
November 26, ut 2, in lots, exceedingly valuable FREE- 
HOLD ESTATES and SHARES inthe NEW RIVER, 
unquestionably the choicest home investment of this 
or any other age, comprising one-fifteenth part of a 


| King's Freehold Share, one seventy-fifth part of an Ad- 
| venturer’s Freehold Share, and forty £100 New Shares, 


fully paid, the dividend in respect of which up to Mid- 
summer last amounted to £575 per annum. From the 
recent debate in the House of Commons on the water 
question, it may be inferred that should the Companies 
be taken over under the authority of the Government, 
hoiders in the New River would be great immediate 
gainers, but should the purchase be delayed, the cer. 
tain increase in the income of the New River would 
insure even greater advantage in the future. A special 


| characteristic of the New River is, that in addition to 


revenue from water (amounting last year to over 


| £400,000), it has important landed estates, quite terri- 


torial in their extent, in the counties of Middlesex and 
Hertford, and in the heart of London itself, which, on 


| the falling in of the present leases, will largely in- 
| crease. 


Particulars may be obtained at the Mart; of 
Messrs. THOMPSON and DEBENHAM, Solicitors, 
Salters’ Hall Court, Cannon Street; and of Messrs. 
EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD, No, 99 Gresham 
Street, Bank, E.C. 


UTORSHIP.—A Gentleman (30), 
holding High Diplomas for English, German, 
and French, in addition to his native tongue (Italian), 
and who has a good knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
and is able to Teach all Branches usually Studied in 
a Modern “Gymnasium,” desires a POSITION ina 
PUBLIC SCHOOL or INSTITUTION, or would not 
object toa TUTORSHIP ina good family. First-class 
references given and required.—Apply, in the first 
instance, to Signor “L.,” care of . THO 
DURLEY, Toogood Lodge, Whitchurch, Aylesbury. 


I EAMINGTON COLLEGE— 
_4 Preparations for the Universities, Army, Civil 
Service, Commerce.—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 
Head Master. 


TNHE LONGTON HALL HOTEL 
COMPANY, LIMITED, SYDENHAM. 


Capital—£10,000, in 2,000 SHARES of £5 EACH, 
pxyable as follows:—£1 on Application, £2 on 
Allotment; the remainder as required. 

Chairman—Major-General FREDERICK G. PYM, 

C.B., Beckenham. 

Bankers—LONDON and SOUTH-WESTERN BANK, 
Limited, Regent Street, London, and Sydenham 
Branch. 

Secretary—ROBERT PHILP. 

Ofices—72 West Hill, Sydenham; and 31 Charing 
Cross. 





This Company has been formed for the purpose of 
purchasing and extending the well-known Family and 
Residential Hotel and Hydropathic Establishment, 
“ Longton Hall,” West Hill, Sydenham, acknowl 
to be situate in one of the most charming neighbour- 
hoods near London. It is within ten minutes’ walk 
of the Crystal Palace and two railway stations. The 
Directors confidently anticipate that Investors will 
secure large and increasing Dividends, commencing 
at 1) per cent. 

The confidence of the Ven lor in the bona fides of 
the undertaking is evidenced by bis accepting pay- 
ment for the whole of his interest in fully paid-up 
shares, 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares 
may be obtained at the Offices of the Company. 


ye LONGTON HALL HOTEL 
COMPANY, LIMITED, SYDENHAM. 
Investors are reminded that this Hotel, being & 
going concern, the profits will be immediate; and 
these will be largely increased, as soon as the additions 
and alterations mentioned in the Prospectus sr 
completed. Full particulars on application to the 
SECRETARY. Ae ae = 
+ thee LONGTON HALL HOTEL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. ‘ 
Unrivalled position, commanding a range of beaati- 
ful scenery, in close proximity to the Crystal Palace, 
and haviog immediate communication with the City 
and West End. Intending shareholders or_visitors 
should apply at once to the SECRELARY, 72 West 





Hill, Sydenbam, 
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CEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 





TRUSTERS. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, O.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.6., D.C.L. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., late Taxing Master in Chancery. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Foims, and full information will be forwarded on 


oneal E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. 











IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LA eat, bearing their 
signature, “‘ LEA and PERRINS, ” which signature is placed on every bottle o 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 








| WiLtL 8S’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
C AST LES 99| in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


The Senior Surgeon at St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, Mr. JOHN MILTON, writes in his important 
work on * The Hygiene of the Skin" (published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly) :—* After fifteen 
years’ careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both in hospital and private practice, I have no hesitation in 
giving my verdict to the effect that nothing has proved so beneficial to the Skin as 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


I have excellent reason to think it is the best, because it is the purest Soap that is made, an opinion not only 
attested by the late Mr. STARTIN, by Professor ERASMUS WILSON, and by Dr. TILB BURY FOX, but 
vouched for by the strictness of Chemical Analysis. So effectually bas the process of purification been carried 
out, that this Soap may be used even to a surface abraded by Eczema.” Pears’ Soap is sold everywhere. 


PROPRIETORS, A. & F. PEARS, 
By Appointment Soapmakers to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
91 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


SUFFER FROM COLDS 


WHO 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


DR. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 


“THREE 











AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
lated Funds £3,066, 214 
insurances effected in all parts of the world. Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
| the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


B*A** of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. (“Ghonge HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


DAILY !! 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 











CCIDENTS OCCUR 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly a in the event of eave may be 
red at Moderate Premium 

BONUS ‘ALLOWED TO INSURERS ¢ OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
on | Apply to the Clerks att the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, 0 
64 CORNHILL, "LON DON. 


Incorporated by Roya Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OF FIcE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Capital £800,000 
Reserve fund 235,000 











a 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED FOR 12 MONTHS, AT 5 PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
BANK 


General Manager. 
[ |NION of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up capital ++-£1,487,500 


LS PSeneereans 800,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight,,are granted on the Bank's | 

Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for | 
Collection. 
‘ DEPOSITS are received, for fixed periods, 
érms which may be as on application. 
MEWBURN, Manager. 








PROPOSED MEMORIAL 


TO THE 


ATE RIGHT REV. ALEXANDER 

4 EWING, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles 

A wish having been expressed that there should be 
a Memorial of the late Bishop in the Collegiate Church, 
Cumbrae (now the Cathedral of the Isles, and pro- 
Cathedral of Argyl), it is proposed to procure for 
that purpose a handsome Brass (Eag'e) Lectern, this 
form of Memorial having been selected as one that 
would especially commend itself to him whose name 
will be inscribed thereon. 

The late Bishop held the office of Provost of the 
College for thirteen years. He took a great interest 
in its success, and hoped that, by the education of a 
few select Candidates for Holy Orders, especially in 
the Gaelic districts, it would meet one of the great 
difficulties of the present day—the lack of Clergy to 
supply the spiritual needs of his large Diocese, as well 
as provide Missionary Clergy for the extension of the 
Church. 

He was deeply impressed with the doctrine that 
Christ died for all men, and he considered that no 
body possested such advantages for preaching this 
doctrine in Scotland as our own Church, if only she 
could send forth able Ministers. 

Of the love with which he was generally regarded 
throughout the Diocese, it is felt unnecessary to speak, 
——— as yet there has not been any Diocesan Memo- 
ria 

Contributions will be thankfully received aud ac- 
knowledged by either of the following Canons :— 

J. P. KEIGWIN. 
H. H. RICHARDSON. 
WALTER BELL. 
The College, Isle of Cumbrae, Greenock, 
November 11th, 1879. 
SuBSCRIBERS, 


The Ear! of Glasgow .£10 
Very Rev. Dean of Arg: vil, &e., , Canon of the 


°o 


Cathedral 20 
Rey. Canon Keigwin 33 
- oe Ewing 5 0 
» a Brown . O77 
a ee White ~ oe 
o un Honourable Henry Douglas . 
an Richardson ... a 
* ad Bell ... = 
e jad Meynell >. , 
» 9 Weldon es 

Chinnery-Haldane. 22 


Dr. Cazenove, Canon of Edinburgh, for- 
merly Provost of Caumbrae . 

» Rev. H. M. Mapleton, formerly Hon. 
Janon of Cumbrae 

R. Hutchison, formerly Assistant-Tutor, 
Cumbrae College... 

» F. E. Warre 

» R. J. Maple om Synod Clerk of t Argyll 

and the Isles 

«» Dugald Mackenzie ... 

vow F Rev. Dean of Westminster 

Rey. A. J. Ross, D.D. 

a 8. B. James... 

» © jenege Shipton 

G. 8... 


ne F. y Flemyng, LL.D. 
= 7 A. Bullen 
a E. L. Blenkinsopp. 
9 William Wilson... 
ager Lady Campbell 
J. Cecil Wynter : am - 
Sir George Home-Speirs, Bart., Chancellor 
of the Diocese 
Archibald MacEwan, Req. = Diocesan Regis. 
trar and Auditor 
Alexander Crum, Esq ° os 
J. Malcolm, Esq., of | Poltalloch’ a 
Alexander Campbell, Koq.s e Auchindarroch 
Colonel Campbell, of Possil  ... 
. KE. Murray-Anderdon, _-- 
c. 8. M. Kyrle, Es ce - 
J. Guy Hamilton, Fisq. 
W. Ingham Whitaker, Esq. 
J. M‘M. 
*.* Post Office “Ovders to "be made payable at 
Millport, N.B., and Cheques to be crossed “* Union 
Bank of Scotland, Millport.” 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500 

The Corporation grant drafts and magetiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 

Colombo (Agencies at several inland towns), Darban, 
ae Kong, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies 
at several inland towns), Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth (Agencies at several inland tow ns), Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (w ith Avency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on te - which may be ascertained at their 
Office. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Office hours, +f to 3; Satardays, 10 to 2. 

_ Threadneedle Si Street, London, 1879. 
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ME: ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, 

Estate and House Agents, beg to call atten- 
tion to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Pro- 
perty in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen 
wishing to purchase or rent, to the great facilities 
they possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respectfully solicit communications. Properties in- 
spected, at simply travelling expenses being paid. 
Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. _ 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
] AMPLOUGH" S PYRETIC SALINE, 
4 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
Excellent, refreshing, and in- 


and Skin Direases. 





1 Bank Buildings, notin. London, E.C. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| Vigorating to the constit ution. 


Sold by Chemists. 
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) : mma & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





: OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 





POTTED MEATS; also, 
S8ENcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 








f[PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 

GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 

RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

A choice prepared Cocva. 

“A most delicious and valuable article.” 

—Standard. 

GUARANTEED PURE. 

RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 

Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





FRY’S 
COCOA 





FRY’S 
COCOA 








GOLD MEDAL, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 

tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 

Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 

Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 

Chemists. 

THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
AY HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 

men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 168, 21s, 268 6d, and 3ls 6d; Double Truss 
31s 6d, 42s, and 528 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52a 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & Ve, 228 Piccadilly, 

ndon. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Though 
good health is preferable to high honour, how 
regardless people often are of the former—how cove- 
tous of the latter! Many suffer their strength todrain 
away ere maturity is reached, through ignorance of 
the facility afforded by these incomparable Pills of 
checking the first untoward symptoms of derangement, 
and reinstating order without interfering in the least 
with their pleasures or pnrsuits. To the young 
especially, it is important to maintain the highest 
digestive efficiency, without which the growth is 
stunted, the muscles become lax, the frame feeble, and 
the mind slothful. The removal of indigestion by 
these Pills is so easy that none save the most thought- 
less would permit it to sap the springs of life. 











Read the following :—‘t November Ist, 1879.—I am con- 
vinced that if Ministers of Religion and other chari- 
table persons would dispense 

R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

: WAFERS in all Bronchial and Chest Cases, &c., 

amongst the poor, it might prevent many going to an 

early grave.” From Mr. Ash, M.P.S., 7 Holloway 

Head, Birmingham. 

Dr. Locock’s WAFERS instantly relieve and rapidly 
cure Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 
Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in the Chest, 
Rheumatism, and taste pleasantly. Sold at Is 14d, 


al 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British ¥ 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, ), 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. : 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 
My DEAR SiR,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in 





struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam ame 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pant 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—§, G 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the po 


COTTONS. 








BROOK’S SEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. , 


PATENT GLACE THREAD.| aoia Medal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COrToy, 
CROCHET AND TATTING| O8%Y Pare Mepat, London, 1851. | 
COTTON. ony barn ieee” | EMBROIDERY CONOR, 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. | 
The only Diploma of Honour, 


ienna, 18 


73. 
Gold Medal, South Africa,1877. | 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, of all Drapers 


1876, for Verulicnce, ™ =| Throughout the World, 











Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


AND *,* In use in most households throughout the 


kingdom. 

FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES. ae 

CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that 
no other is substituted for it. 


NEAVE'S 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 


NEAVE’S 





LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly 
nutritious.” 





| 
| 
| 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well 
adapted for children, aged people, and in- | 
valids.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—* Can un- 
FO Oo D | hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” FO Oo D 
SANITARY RECORD.—“As a substitute for 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 
scientiously recommended.” 


FOR FOR 


Recommended by the Faculty gener- | 
| ally. } 


INFANTS AND 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 





INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


r £R BRA VAIS 


Used in every Hospital.) (BR. AVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON). [Recommended by all Physicians. 
FOR ANA MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 
FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhea, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 

besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 
IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Dépét in Paris, 18 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 
Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 

An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépét and Agency, FER BRAVAIS; and at BARCLAY snd 
SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO., New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of avy use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners- 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. 6. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE" on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 











and 2s 9d per box. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 94, 48 6d. 
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CC 
[XYEARS-OLD WHISKEY. 


al 
5 sIX-YEARS-OLD WHISKEY. 
y ISKEY 
00.’S VERY OLD DUBLIN WH 
oO CIALLY BOTTLED IN BOND FOR 
H. B. FEARON and SON, 
4 0O., and guaranteed by them to be 
By GRO ans OLD. at 48s per dozen, duty paid. 
YEARS OLD, at 42s ,, rv 
- — secured by Trade Mark on Capsule and 
= Cork (eases and bottles included). 
H. B. FEARON and SON, 
39 Holborn Viaduct, and } LONDON. 
145 New Bond Street, 5 
And Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
Messrs. FEARON and SON call attention to these 
OLD WHISKEYS, 
g are getting daily more scarce, in con- 


Asfine Brandie f the ravages of the Phylloxera. 


sequence 0 





HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing 
) isso highly appreciated as a case of GRANT'S 
MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be or- 
dered of any Wine Merchant, or direct of T. GRANT, 
Distillery. Maidstone. Queen's quality, as supplied to 
Her Majesty, 42s per dozen, net; Sportsmans’, 
gpecial quality, 50s per dozen. Prepayment required. 
Carriage free in Evgland. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
reference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
J THE MOST DeLaoes SAUCE IN THE 








This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom 

rable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 

tles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 





OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 

to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 

wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 

Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 

without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
kets ; 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s tins. 

Prepered by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 








OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 

yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 

gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 

Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d. 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO.., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 

DELICIOUS ALONE. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers geverally,as a useful 
sgent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
& trial. S. ld in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
‘OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverago ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made. and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
effered to the public —Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 
Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 
White Horse Street, Leeds. 


JOTATOES, ONIONS, GRAPES, 
LEMONS.—WILLIAM PRING is now deliver- 

ing the ab »ve at remarkably low prices. The quality. 
after once tried, will recommend. Potatoes: German 
Reds, 7s a bag; Best Regents, 14s—Sack, 168 lbs. 
Barrels 0° Green Almeria Grapes, 16s—weight, 42 Ib. 
Spanish Onions, selected, 178 per 112 Ibs. Lemons, 
4s a hundred. Delivered to any railway station in 
London, on receipt of P.O. Order. WILLIAM 
PRING, 99 Brompton Road, London, 8.W. 








Now ready, price 12s 6d, Second Edition, Revised 
throughout. 


Pes ee EVIDENCES VIEWED 
in RELATION to MODERN THOUGHT. (The 
Bampton Lectures for 1877.) By the Rey. C. A. Row. 
Prebendary of St. Paul's. ; 
ad bey — = bg Ho exposition we have yet 
seen of the ogetic Theolo; f — 
Quarterly Balen. “i she tantaces — 
“ By far the most weighty volume on the Christian 
Evidences which we have read for some years.”— 
Spectator. 
By the same Author, post 8vo, price 12s. 
HE SUPERNATURAL in the NEW 
TESTAMENT: Possible, Credible, and Histori- 
cal; or, an Examination of the Validity of some 
Recent Objections against Christianity as a Divine 
Revelation. 
Londuu: F. NorGaTe,7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 7s 6d 


ENE DESCARTES: his Life and 
Meditations. A New Translation of the “ Medi- 
tations,” with Introduction, Memoir, and Commentary. 
By Ricnarp Lownpes, Author of “ An Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Primary Beliefs.” 

“ Exceedingly well adapted to introduce the student 
to Descartes, and through him to the history of one 
main development of modern thought...... Our author's 
attempt to elucidate the real aim and purport cf the 
* Meditations, and to show the bearing of that work 
on recent philosophic discussions, is well conceived 
and executed.”—Suturday Review. 

London: F. NorGate,7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


ERMAN READING BOOKS. 
Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition. By 
Dr. C. A. BUCHHEIM, Professor of German at King’s 
College, London. 
I. EASY GERMAN READINGS. 

1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROEN- 
GESCHICHTEN. With Notes, Questions for 
Conversation, and complete Vocabulary. Six- 
teenth Edition. 12mo, 2s 6d. a 

2.GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE' REISE 
(Sketches from Goethe's Travels in Italy). With 
Introduction, Nvtes, and Vocabulary. Sixth 
Edition, 12mo, 2s 6d. . 

3.SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON 
SAVOYEN (a Biography of Prince Eugene, by 
SypBet). With Historical, Grammatical, and Ex- 
planatory Notes. 12mo, 2s 6d 
If. DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
(A Collection of Modern German Plays.) 

Part 1. © :—1. Eigensi 2. Dichter und 
Page. 3. Der Hausspion. With Notesand Vocabulary. 
Seventh Edition. 12mo, 2s 6d. 

Part 2. Contents:—1. Der Prozess. 2. Ein theurer 
Spass. 3. List and Phlegma. With Notes and Voca- 
bulary. Third Edition. 12mo, 2s 6d. 

(Parts 1 and 2, together in One Vol., 4s 6d. 

Part 3. Contents:—Der geheime Agent. In Five 
Acts. By TIACKLANDER. With Notes. Second Edition. 
12mo, 2s 6d. 

Ill. SCHILLER'S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Eighth 
Edition. 12mo, Is 64. 

London : F. NorGaTs, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 

is on the sea-shore, in its own picturesque grounds 
of five acres, and is fitted with every Sanitary Im- 
provement which science could suggest. Rooms 
facing South, overlooking the Hotel gardens, and 
specially adapted for Winter residence. Mean 
temperature for December, January, and February 











last. 40°4°. Reduced Tariff from November Ist. 
Table d'Héte daily. Every information of the 
Manager. 





Wy 25542 Ss. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, &c., &c. 


prasesss, FIRE-IRONS, STOVES, 
RANGES, &e. 


Register Stoves.................. from £0 93 0d to £36 0s. 
CHINA-TILED do. ............ 5, 3 88 36 0s. 
DOG STOVES ....cc..c.000. gy ©0128 0d to 20 Os, 
FENDERS,bronzedorblack ,, © 3591 to 10 0s, 
Do. STEELand ORMULU ,, 2 230dto 2015s. 
FENDER Frames for TILE 

J. eee » 1 IsOdto 10 0s 
MARBLE do. ae » 2 O8s0dto 10 0s 
PIERCED BRASS Fenders ,, 2 2s0dto 10 0s 
Fire-Irons, set of three ...... 4, 0 483dto 6 10s. 
Do Rests for TILE _ 


HEARTHS...... Per Pair» 0 123 Od to 
Gas and Hot-Water Work.—Estimates free. 


te SCOOPS and BOXES. — New 
Stock. Four Hundred different Designs. 
from 2s 4d to 7s 64, 
5s 9d to 11s Od, 
lls 6d to 105s, 


IRON, plain black, open 
enclosed, with shovel......... , 

ie - Highly Finished... ,, 
SOLID OAK, MAHOGANY, WAL- 
NUT, or EBONISED, with lining 


and shovel ......... ccmnetiens from 21s, 
A Choice Variety in CARVED WOODS. 
Brass-mounted REPOUSSE PANELS, 

Dis cocnspnemitivecesrssensunionavenecousesta from 25s to 165s. 


AMPS.—New Designs for this Searon. 


LAMPS—KEROSINE ............ from 2s 6d to £0 12s, 
LAMPS—Do. Patent DUPLEX ,, l0s0dto 6 0s. 


LAMPS—SUSPENDING ......... ”, §30dto 8 0s, 
LAMP3—WALL .........c00..0..06 9) 383d to 110s, 
LAMPS—MODERATOR ......... ,, _ 830d to 10 Oa, 
In Bronze, Ormulu, Crystal, and Porcelain. 
COLZA OIL, highest quality ........... 3s Od per gal. 
KEROSINE do., water-white, safe, 
AE REE, Ee 
In Drums, of five gallons and 
DEE caine a Ge 





WuLux S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 





850 Lilustrations, post free. 


I. 
BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER, 1879. No. DOCLXIX. Price 28 64. 


CONTENTS. 
RATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAMB. Part VILL. 
AN AMERICAN PRINCESS. 
WHiG REVIEWERS, AS PAINTED BY THEMSELVES. 
Syria. (Conclusion.) The M it 





A Poor Devit. 
AMONG THE AFFGHANS. A Survivor's Narrative. 
Tre Recess. 
1. 
NEW EDITION, ENTIRELY RE- 
WRITTEN. 


Revised throughout, and greatly Enlarged. Illustrated 
with 722 Engravings. In Two Volumes 8vo, 42s. 


A MANUAL OF PALZONTOLOGY. 
FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 


Witag A GENERAL INTRODUCTION ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF PAL.ZONTOLOGY. 


By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.D., D.Se., F.R.S.E., &., 
Professor of Natural History in the University of 
St. Andrew's. 
IIT. 
THE BOERS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
8vo, with a Map, 15s. 


THE TRANSVAAL OF TO-DAY. 


WAR, WITCHCRAFT, SPORT, AND 
SPOILS IN. SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ALFRED AYLWARD, 
o dant, Transvaal Republic; Captain (late) 


Lydenberg Volunteer Corps. 





IV. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, edges uncut, price 
Two Guineas. 


THE ROMAN BREVIARY: 


Reformed by Order of the Holy ecumenical Council 

of Trent; Published by Order of Pope St. Pius V.; and 

Revised by CLEMENT VIII. and URBAN VIIL.; 
together with the Offices since granted. 


Translated out of Latin into English. 
By JOHN, MARQUESS of BUTE, K.T. 


*,* The Work is also kept in various styles of leather 
binding. 


The OFFICES peculiar to England and Ireland are 
issued separately, price 1s each. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and_ SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Young Mrs. Jardine. By the 


AuTHoR of “ Jon HALIFAX.” SECOND EpITION. 


Little Miss Primrose. By the 


AvuTHOR of “St. OLAVE'S,” &c. 


Sir John. By the Author of 


*“ ANNE Dysart,” &c. 
“*Sir John’ has abundant interest, without any 
*_ aeh 


straining after the tional 
Records of a Stormy Life. By 
the Author of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 


“This book shows decided skill in the delineation 
of character, and it contains scenes of no little force 
and pathos."—The Times. 


Godwyn’s Ordeal. By Mrs. J. 


K. SPenpeER, Author of “ Parted Lives,” &c. 


Through the Storm. By Charles 


QUENTIN. (Next week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 














Now ready, 2nd Edition, price 18s, cloth ; 27s, whole 


PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS. 
By Epwin W. STREETER, F.R.G.8. 
London : Cuapman and Hatt, Piccadilly, W. 


VERY DAY.—“A story of unmis- 
takable power."—Pall Mull Gazette.——* The 
dialogue is often brilliant."—Spectator. Cloth, 38; 


boards, Is 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 





- 
REE LIBRARY and MUSEUM, 
Derby.—See the BUILDER (44, by post, 4d) 

for View; Schoo! Planning. with View and Plans of 
a Design for the City of London School; St. Mark's 
Threatened; Sectarian Architecture; Art of the 
Turner; Paris; Florence; Architecture of Scotland; 
As to the Society of Antiquaries ; The Thames, &c.— 





46 Catherine Street, axd all Newsmen. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ELECTRICAL RESEARCHES 


OF THE 
HON. HENRY CAVENDISH, F.R.S. 


Written between 1771 and 1781. 
Edited from the Original Manuscripts in the possession 
of the Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 


By J. CLERK MAXWELL, F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 





HYDRODYNAMICS; 


A TREATISE ON THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF THE MOTION OF FLUIDs. 


By HORACE LAMB, 4.A., 


Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Adelaide. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 





BREVIARIUM AD USUM INSIGNIS 
ECCLESIAE SARUM. 


Fasciculus IT. In quo continentur PSALTERIUM, cum 
ordinario Officii totius hebdomadae, juxta Horas 
Canouicas, et proprio Completorii, LITANIA, COMMUNE 
SANCTORUM, ORDINARIUM MISSAE CUM CANONE 
ET xu. Mrssis, &c., juxta Editionem maximam pro 
CLAUDIO CHEVALLON ET FRANCISCO REGNAULT, A.D. 
MDXXXt, in Alma Parisioram Academia impressam : 
labore ac studio FRANCISCI! PRocTER, A.M., et 

CHRISTOPHORI WorpsWorTH, A.M. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 





M. T. CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS 
LIBRI TRES. 


With Marginal Analysis, an English Commentary, and 
copious Indices. 
By H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D., 
Head Master of Ipswich School, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Classical Examiner to 
the University of Loudon. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 9s, 





COUNTERPOIAT. 
A PRACTICAL COURSE OF STUDY. 

By Professor G. A. MACFARREN, M.A., Mus. Doc. 

New Edition, demy 4to, cloth, 7s 6d. 





SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA, 


With Notes by the Rev. J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity; Fellow of St. 
Catharine's College, Cambridge. 





THE CALENDAR 
OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LOCAL 
LECTURES, 


INCLUDING THE YEARS 1875-9, 
Small 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 





THE CAMBRIDGE PSALTER. 
For the Use of Choirs and Organists, 


Specially adapted for Congregations in which the 
“ Cambridge Pointed Prayer-Book”" is used. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d ; cloth limp, cut flush, 2s 6a. 


THE POINTED PRAYER-BOOK: 
Being the Book of Common Prayer, with the Psalter 
or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be 
sung or said in Churches, 

Royal 24mo, cloth, 1s 6d. 

The SAME, in square 32mo, cloth, 6d. 
“ The ‘ Pointed Prayer-Book’' deserves mention for 
the new and ingenious system on which the pointing 


has been marked, and stil] more for the terseness and 
clearness of the directions given for using it.”"—TZimes. 





London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 


17 Paternoster Row. 


“FUNNY FOLKS’” ANNUAL— 


Now on Sale Everywhere. Price 6d. Crammed 


a 
SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW Books 





NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THACKERAY’S BALLADS, 
Just published, small 4to, 16s, 


BAakL.Le.eL&LEeA OD SS 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR; 


And Fifty-Six Illustrations by the AUTHOR, Mrs. BuTLER (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), 
JOHN COLLIER, H. Furniss, G. G. KILBURNE, M. FITZGERALD, and TP. p nnn sa Maver, 


Printed on toned paper by Clay, fons, and Taylor; and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges by Burn. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A WAYWARD WOMAN. By Major Arthur 


Grirritus, Author of “ Lola: a Tale of the Rock,” &c. 3 vols. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’S WORKS :— 

FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second Series. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 
COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE: Essays written during the Intervals 


of Business. An ESSAY on ORGANISATION in DAILY LIFE. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 7s 64, 


WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,’ &. New Edition, with Eight Illustrations 
crown 8vo, 6s. , 





London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NOTICE.—In a few days, the SECOND EDITION 
of Mr. ARNOLD'S “THE LIGHT OF 
ASIA; or, the Great Renunciation,” will be 
ready at all Libraries and Booksellers. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





NOW READY, AT SMITH’S AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SELECTIONS FROM “CALEB WILLIAMS,” 


ILLUSTRATING 


COLMAN’S “IRON CHEST.” 


By R. FAIRFAX. 





Published by DARLING and SON, 35 Eastcheap, E.C. 





GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, 


AT REDUCED PRICES, THE PATENT HAVING EXPIRED. 


A size, capable of warming 120,000 cubic feet of air... . £389 0 0 

size, Ps 10,000 Ps ove . 27 0 0 
C size,’ a 80,000 es . 14600 
D size, pa 15,000 a . 910 0 


Second-hand Gurney Stoves purchased, or taken in exchange. 


FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Manufacturers of Pierce’s Pyro-Pneumatic Stoves, Gill Air-Warmers, Dr. Arnott’s Slow-Combustion Stoves, &¢. 


HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 





— ——— — Saas Illustrations, Comie 
Stories, Sparkling Verse, Epigrammatic Sketches 
and diversified Jeux d’ Reprit, vee r a 
Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By RoBpert G. WATTs, M_D., M.B.C.S., 





L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, C: i 
ml . , Cavendish Square, 


London: 0, MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 





Fleet Street, 





Street, Strand. 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’ LIST. 


In preparation, Third Series, Vol. II., demy 8vo, cloth. 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By GEORGE 


Contents :—PROBLEM the SECOND—Mind as a Fanction 





BES anism. PROBLEM the THIRD—The Sphere of Sense and Logic 
of Feeling. PROBLEM the FOURTH—Sphere of Intellect and Logic of 
Signs. 


Post Svo, pp. vi.-368, with Illustrations and a Map, cloth, 14s. 


MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS. Being 


a Series of Impressions, Notes, and Essays. By MontER WILLIAMS, D.C.L., 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. Third Edition, 


} and Augmented by considerable Additions. 


Post 8vo, pp. exii.-174, cloth, 9s. 


SELECTIONS from the KU-RAN. By Epwarp 


WILIAM LANs, Author of an “ Arabic-English Lexicon,” &c. A New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, with an Introduction by Stanley Lane Poole. 


Post 8vo, pp. xliv.-376, cloth, 14s. 


METRICAL TRANSLATIONS from SAN- 


SKRIT WRITERS. With an Introduction, Prose Version, and Parallel 
Passages from Classical Authors. By J. Murr, D.O.L., LL.D., &c. 


Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xix.-314, cloth, 10s 6d. 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Gree, Author 


of “ Rocks Ahead,” “ The Creed of Christendom,” &c. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. 348 and 360, cloth, 21s. 


The DEVIL'S ADVOCATE. By Percy Grea. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 280, cloth, 6s 6d. 


On Mr. SPENCER’S FORMULA of EVOLU- 


TION, as an Exhaustive Statement of the Changes of the Universe. By 
Marco_m GuTHRiIe. Followed by a Résumé of the most Important 
Criticisms of Spencer's First Principles. 


* Crowr: 80, pp. 155, cloth, 3s. . 
An ESSAY on SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION, 
onto in its bearing upon Modern Spiritualism, Science, and Religion. 
By J. 


Demy 8vo, pp. xii.-376, cloth, 6s 6d. 


PROTECTION and BAD TIMES. With 


al Reference to the Political Economy of English Colonisation. By Gro. 
Bapen-POWELL, M.A., F.R.A.S., F.S.S., Author of “ New Homes for the Old 


Country.” 





2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. Ixxviii.-429, lvili.-416, cloth, 21s. 


ARTISTS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


and their WORKS: a Handbook g Two Th d and Fifty Bio- 
graphical Sketches. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT and LAURENCE HurTrTon. 





NEW VOLUME of “The YOUNG MECHANIC” SERIES. 
Imp. 16mo, pp. xvi.-152, cloth, with 56 Lllustrations, 3s 64. 


MATHEMATICAL DRAWING _INSTRU- 


MENTS, and How to Use Them. By F. E. Hutme, F.L.S., F.S.A., Art-Master 
of Marlborough Oollege, Author of “ Principles of Ornamental Art,” &c. 


8vo, pp. 62, cloth, 2s 6d; wrapper, Is 6d. 


On the HISTORY, SYSTEM, and VARIETIES 


of TURKISH POETRY. Illustrated by Selections in the Original, and in 
English Paraphrase, with a Notice of the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality 
of Woman's Soul in the Future State. By J. W. RepHouse, Esq., M.R.A.S. 





Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-226, with 22 Illustrations, cloth, 6s 6d. 


FRICTION and LUBRICATION. Determi- 


pation of the Laws and Co-efficients of Friction by New Methods and with 
New Apparatus. By R. H. ToursTon, A.M., C.E. 


Second Edition, wilh New Preface, 8vo, pp. xxiv.-246, cloth, 10a 6d. 


OSTRICHES and OSTRICH-FARMING. By 


JULIUS DE MOSENTHAL, Consul-General of the South-African Republic for 
France; and J. E. Hart1NG, F.LS., F.Z.S. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xx.-312, cloth, 10s. 
COLOUR-BLINDNESS ; its Dangers and _ its 


Detection. By B. Joy Jsrrnies, A.M., M.D. (Harvard). 





Post 8v0, pp. xii.-282, cloth, 10s 64. 
The COLOUR-SENSE, its Origin and Develop- 
ment. An Essay in Comparative Psychology. By GRANT ALLEN, B.A., 
Author of * Physiological Aésthetics.” 


Post 8vo, pp. x.-252, cloth, 5s. 


MEMOIRS of Dr. ROBERT BLAKEY, Pro- 


fessor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen's College, Belfast. Edited by the Rev. 
HENRY MILLER, of St, Andrew's (Presbyterian Church of England), Ham- 
meremith. 


‘ost 8v0, pp. 336, cloth, 108 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of MUSIC; being the 


Substance of a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1877. By WILLIAM POL#, Mus. Doc., Oxon., 
one of the Examiners in Music to the University of London. 


vo, pp. xii.-440, cloth, 16s, 


The HEBREW MIGRATION from EGYPT. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Lndgate Hill. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, 


And of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present Day. 
For the Use of Schools and Y Persons. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of * Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students,” &c. 

“In the present edition I have endeavoured to supply many important 

» esp lly as ‘Sound,’ which had been before entirely 

aes, and to which a new chapter (XXX.) is now devoted. I have also 

added some new matter, in the thirty-eighth chapter, upon the Botany of the 

Nineteenth Century. Lastly, besides many minor additions, I have given, in a 

new concluding chapter, a brief sketch of some of the latest advances in Science.” 
—Extract from Preface. 








By the same Authoress. 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. 


Fifth Thousand, crown 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s 


Fcap. folio, 128 6d. 


AN ATLAS OF ANATOMY; 
> 
OR, PICTURES OF THE HUMAN BODY. 

In 24 Quarto Coloured Plates, comprising 100 separate Figures. With Descriptive 
Letterpress by Mrs. FENWICK MILLER, Member of the London School Board, 
Author of the Physiological Sections of “ Simple Lessons for Home Use,” &c. 

“It is hoped that this work, being issued at a comparatively low price, may be 
found useful both to science teachers and to students of all kinds. To the private 
student, whose access to anatomical preparations and physiological laboratories 
is limited, such a book is indispensable. Again, children, with their keen interest 
in the facts of Nature, and with their fresh, undistracted minds full of curiosity 
about what is around them, are almost always found to take a deep interest in the 
wonderful structure and functions of their own bodies. Thus this volume would 
generally be found an acceptable gift to an intelligent youth of twelve or fourteen, 
and would afford him useful instruction for his adult life in any case, but most of 
all where it was designed that medicine should hereafter be studied as a profes- 
sion."—LZxtract from Preface. 





Feap. folio, 78 6d. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 17 Coloured Maps, each 17 inches by 14. 
UNIFORM in SIZE and PRICE with the ‘INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOKS.” 


Large post 8vo, with 20 Maps and 56 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


(Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel.) Based on Hellwald’s “ Die 
Erde und Ibre Vilker.” Edited and Extended by A. R. WALLAOE, F.B.GS., 
Author of “ The wey Archipelago,” * Geographical Distribution of Animals,” 
. With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, M.A.L 
“ The pains that Mr. Wallace has taken to obtain fall and recent information on 
all parts of his vast subject must have been extraordinary, and the result is nearly 
all that could be desired. We doubt if in any one work so much trustworthy in- 
formation is obtainable on a part of the world always interesting, and about 
which knowledge generally is defective and most inaccurate.” —Zimes. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 4s 6d. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY; 


A SERIES OF SIX LECTURES DELIVERED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


By Dr. MANN, F.R.CS.; J.K. LAUGHTON, F.R.G.S.; R. STRACHAN; Rev. W. 
CLEMENT LEY, M.A.; G. J. SYMONS, F.R.S, ; and R. H, SCOTT, M.A., F.B.S. 


“ The series of six lectures on Modern Meteorology, delivered under the auspices 
of the Meteorological Society last year, have been gathered together into a volume 
with illustrations, and published for the benefit of those who were not fortunate 
enough to attend that valuable course of addresses. The lecturers are all gentle- 
men who have devoted special attention to this department of science, which may 
be said to owe its origin to the facilities afforded by the electric telegraph for the 
rapid accumulation of facts. As with most lectures, the style is popular."—Daily 
News 





In Four Sheets, size, 5 feet by 3 feet. Coloured, in sheets, 14s; mounted, on 
rollers, or in case, 25s; mounted, on spring rollers, £5. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP OF THE 
WORLD. 


“ Deserving of notice, inasmuch as besides its clearness and delicacy of delinea- 
tion and other merits, it contains a quantity and variety of information regarding 
the physical conditions of the earth, not hitherto met with on charts of the same 
seale. Its special feature is the emphasis with which it brings out hydrographical 
facts, and more especially the direction, area, and velocity of ocean currents. 
The area and direction of ,and the regions of calms and circular winds, 
are indicated by tinting and lettering. The lives of the different deep-sea mail 
routes are laid down, with the names of the ports of arrival and departure, and 
passengers by the ocean steamers will find the mapa useful and entertaining com- 
panion on the voyage,and may trace, by means of it, the diff physical regi 
through which they pass. The lines of the submarine cables are also t — 
Scotsman. 











Scale, 24 miles to an inch ; size, 38 inches by 33. In sheet,6s ; mounted, in case, 10s. 
STANFORD'S 
LARGE-SCALE MAP OF AFGHANISTAN, 


Coloured to show the new British Frontiers according to the Treaty of Gandamak, 


“ Fully sustains the reputation of the publisher, and even, should the frontier 
have to be further extended in consequence of recent events in Cabul, it will be 
valuable as an illustrated appendix of the now historic treaty. We need only add 
that the map is everything that could be desired in the minuteness and clearness 
of its details.”"—Leeds Mercury. 


Size, 4 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches; scale, 17 miles to an inch. Coloured, in 
Sheets, 42s ; mounted, on roller, or in case, £3 3s ; mounted, on spring roller, £6. 


LIBRARY MAP OF JAPAN. 
Compiled by E. KNIPPING, Esq. 

“Ts a publication of mark. The author, who is Professor of the Naval College 
of Tokio, is well known for his contributions to Japanese geography. In the 
compilation of the work before us, he has availed himself of Japanese documents, 
supplemented by his own surveys. The rather complicated puiitical boundaries 
are distinctly indicated, two marginal maps being specially set apart for the pur- 
pose. Another marginal map shows railways aud telegraph lines.” —A theneum. 








London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8. W. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


(NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED.) 
Edited by his SISTER-IN-LAW and ELDEST DAUGHTER. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. [Will be ready November 21st. 





Mrs. ‘Scort- 
(This day. 


OUR HOME in CYPRUS. By 


STEVENSON. With a Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. 


MY CHIEF and I; or, Six Months in Natal 


after the Langalibalele Outbreak. By ATHERTON WYLDE. With Portrait of 
Colonel Durnford, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. [Vext week. 


The “A. D. C.”; being Personal Reminiscences 
of the University Amateur Dramatic Club, Cambridge. By F.C. BURNAND, 
B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. Demy 8vo, 12s. (This day. 


REPRESENTATIVE STATESMEN : Political 


Studies. By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 24s. 





NEW NOVELS. 


WAPPERMOUTH. By W. Tueopore Hicx- 


MAN. 3 vols. [Next week. 


TOM SINGLETON: Dragoon and Dramatist. 


By W. W. Foust? Syxe@s, Author of “ Olivia Raleigh.” vols. [This day. 


BEATING the AIR. By Unicx Ratpn Burke. 


3 vols. , 


GRACE ELWYN. By the Author of “On 


the Banks of the Delaware.” 2 vols. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The PRODIGAL DAUGHTER.” 


DARK and LIGHT STORIES. By Marx 


Horg. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








Now ready, Sixth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s, post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN 
HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

“ An exceedingly interesting pampblet....ls well worthy of perusal, as it deals 
in a broad and healthy spirit with the most important questions that can occupy 
the mind of man in any age, and particularly in such a transitional age as the 
present."—T7he Echo. 

“The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and endea- 
voured to meet a manifest need of the times; that arising from the failure of 
reconciling the enlightenment of the nineteenth century with the culte of the six- 
teenth."—Sussexr Daily News. 

“It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit."— 
The Inquirer. i 

London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
SCOTTISH EDITION.—WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Edinburgh. 


——————_____ 


NEW BOOKS. 


With 69 Full-page Plates, and upwards of 400 Smaller Illustrations 


VENICE: 
Its History, Art, Industries, and Modern Life, 


By CHARLES YRIARTE. 
Translated by F. SITWELL. 
Imp. 4to, £2 12s 6d. 


Extracts from Reviews of the French Edition. 

“ The whole subject, in all its relations, is admirably well epito: 
this first volume 4 by M. Yriarte, who writes with the Mreoling pee fat ae 
warmly touched with sympathy for art and poetry, and gifted with all thatfelick® 
of expression which Frenchmen, especially when speaking about art, haye i 
othe cxsend ant condinting vot M oe 

“The second and concluding volume of M. Yriarte’s splendid wo 
«ee. Deserves the same success as its Sereruumer."=<Saturdey Review. kee Venice, 

“ The letterpress is by M. Yriarte, who has the perfect knowledge of his sub. 
ject which comes only from a prolonged study of it, but the eye of the Treader will 
be first caught and detained by the pictures......All are alike distinguished by 
vigour and fidelity."—Guardian. 





LIVES of the GREEK HEROINES. By Lonisa 


MENziFs. Author of “ Legendery Tales of the Ancient Britons.” Ilastrated 
with Antique Gems and a Frontispiece. Smal! post 8vo, 4s 6d. 


ESSAYS in FINANCE. By Robert Giffen. (Con. 
taining :—Cost of the Franco German War, 1870-71—Depreciation of Golg 
since 1848—The Liquidations of 1873-76—Recent Accumulations of Capital in 
the United Kingdom—The Reduction of the National Debt—The Case against 
Bimetallism, &. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The ART of BOOKBINDING. By J. W. Zaehns. 


pDoRF. I)lustrated by 10 Photulithographs, and numerous Woodcuts, Pogt 
8vo, 10s 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on SOLID GEO. 


METRY. By W.STEADMAN ALDIS, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Prin- 
cipal of the University of Durham College of Physical Science at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and Professor of Mathematics in the Same. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 


The ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of CONICS. 


By C. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Third Edition, 
revised, crown 8vo, 48 6d. ° : 


(Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, and C00.) 


SERMONS on MISSIONS and other SUBJECTS, 


By the late Rev. W. T. Buttock, M.A., Secretary to the 8.P.G.; Chaplain 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty’s Household in Kensington Palace, and Preben- 
dary of St. Paul's. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 





Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, wee pomen, with numerous Illustrations, price 
is 6d, 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME. Edited 


by H. K. F. Garry. Containing Stories by Mrs. Ewing, Ascott R. Hope, Ennis 

raham (Author of ‘‘Carrots”), the Author of ‘‘The Rose Garden,” and 
others. Translations from the German and French Fairy Tales, Papers on 
Historical Subjects, Travel, and Natural History; Short Biographies; 
Verses; A Christmas Play; Acrostics, &c., and numerous Illustrations by 
English and German Artists. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


APER MONEY, the Money of Civilization ; Gold Money, 
a a Money of Barbarism. Proposed Exchequer Note. By Jamus HaRvsyY, 





Provost and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





HENRY of HUNTINGDON’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo, pp. 426, price 108, half. bound. 

ENRICI ARCHIDIACONI HUNTENDUNENSIS 
HISTORIA ANGLICORUM, the ye fe the English, by Henry, Arch- 
deacon of a. from A.C. 55 to A.D. 1154, in Eight Books. Edi by T. 
Aryo.tp, M.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford; and published by authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of H.M.'s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
Henry of Huntingdon’s work was first printed by Sir Henry Savile in 1596, in 
his Scriptores post Bedam, and reprinted at Frankfort in 1601. Both editions are 
very rare and inaccurate. The first five books of the History were published in 
1848, in the Monumenta Historica Britannica, which is out of print. The present 
volume contains the whole of the manuscript of Huntingdon's History, in eight 

books, collated with a manuscript lately discovered in Paris. 
London: LONGMANS and Co.and TRUEBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and 
Co. Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and ©. BLACK, and 

Dove.as and Foutts. Dublin: A. THOM. 


ADVERTISING. 
Cc. HH MAY AND C0O,, 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(The Only Address.) 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 





OLYTECHNIC.—THIS DAY —Opes 10 till 1, 2 till 
5, and 6 till 100—WALKING UNDER WATER without pipes or 
pump, 10.20, 2.15, 6.30; Stokes on grt with his wonderful Boys, 11; the 
oagerenss Microscope (Mr. King), 11.80; Edison’s Loud-Speaking Telephone 
(Mr. Hepworth), 12 and 7.30; London as it Was and Is (Mr. King), 12.15; Instru- 
mental Concert, by the talented Paggi family, 3; Caves and Crevices in the 
Earth’s Crust (Mr. Hepworth), 5.30; Ghost and Optical Entertainment (Mr. 
King), 4.10, 9.10; Afghanistan and its People, with dissolving views, 7; Chemis- 
try of Coal, an experimental lecture (Mr. King), 8; Dramatic Readings (Miss 
Alice Burnelle), 8.30.—Adiission, 1s; reserved seats 2s, ls, and 6d, 


Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers, 
Magazines, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 

Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction fora series. Libera] terms to 
large advertisers. 

Advertisements are also received for all newspapers which may be addressed 
to these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

C. H. MAY and CO., having special communication with all the leading news- 
papers three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctnes? 
of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 


“The Press Manual for 1879,” containing a List of all Newspapers published in 
the United Kingdom. Post free, 6d. 





THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS, 


Price 10s., gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, 
Drawings, Plans, Specifications, 


This process has been adopted by Her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the In- 
ventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, fer the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious washing-cff. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 1 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


HEAL AND SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


B=St=40s, Brome, 


EDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 





HFAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Corrt Road, London, Ww. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO. 





THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 


[IJFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 


By his Nephew, G. O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 


CABINET EDITION, 2 vole. post 8vo, 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 36s. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, feap. 4to, 21s. 
WITH /VRY AND THE ARMADA, 16mo, 3s 64. 
MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED EDITION, imperial 16mo, 10s 64. 


SPEECHES, CORRECTED by HIMSELF :— 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, Portrait, 21s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and 
SPEECHES :— 
STUDENT'S EDITION, in One Volume, crown 8vo, price 6¢. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD 


MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TREVELYAN, MP. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 





HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND :— 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vol. crown 8vo, 16s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8a. 

OABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 38 64; sewed, 4s 64, cloth. 


SIXTEEN ESSAYS, reprinted separately :— 


Addison and Walpole, 1s. Warren Hastings, 16. 

Frederick the Great, 1s. Pitt and Chatham, Is. 

Croker's Boswell's Johnson, Is. Ranke and Gladstone, 1s. 

Hallam's Constitutional History, Milton and Machiavelli, 61. 
16mo, 1s; fcap. 8vo, 6d. Lord Bacon, Is. Lord Olive, ls. 


Lord Byron and the Comic Dramatists of the Restoration, Is. 


The Essay on Lord Clive, annotated by H. OourTHOPE BowsN, M.A. Feap 
8vo, with Map, price 2s 6d. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. Edited by his Sister, 


Lady TREVELYAN. Library Edition, with Portrait. 8 vols., 


price £5 5s. 





HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry THOMAS BUCKLE. 
Cabinet Edition, 3 vole. crown 8vo, 24s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Copiously Illustrated with Steel Plates, Land- 
scapes, Coins, Maps, &c. 


LrprarY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 42s. 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, Revised and Condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 9s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated 


from the Geman by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo, 638. 


EWALD’S ANTIQUITIES of ISRAEL. Trans- 


lated from the German by H.S. SoLLy, M.A. 8vo, 128 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By W.E. H. Lucky, M.A, Vols. 1.and II., 1700-1760. Second 
Edition, Revised, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne, By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s, 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of 


the SPIRIT cf RATIONALISM in EUROPE. ky W.E. H. Lecxy, M.A. 2 
vols, crown 8yo, 16s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Conclusion 


© the Great Warin 1815. By SPexcer WALPOLE. Vols. I. and IL, 1815-1832. 
Second Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 8¥0, 36s. 


The LIFE and REIGN of RICHARD IIL, 


including the Story of PERKIN WARBECK. By James GarrpNeR. Second 
Edition, Revised, with Portrait and Map. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. B 


the Rey. G. R. GLEIG, MA. Latest Edition, Revised, with Additions. Portrait, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. Crown 8vo, 68. 





The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the _—— Armada. By James ANTHONY 
Frovupsg, M.A., formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Complete, in: 
Twelve Volumes :— 


CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols. demy 8vo, £8 188. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By James ANTHONY FrRovuDB, M.A. 3 vols. 
8vo, £2 Ss. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


CESAR: a Sketch, By James AnTHONY 


Frouvk, M.A. With Portrait and Map, 8vo, 16s. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. 


By R. Bosworth Smits, M.A. Second Edition, Revised, with Maps and 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 108 6d. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 


EMPIRE. By the Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. 8 vols. 
post 8vo, price 48s, 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the 


Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 753-A.D. 476. By the 
Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo, Mape, 7s 6d. 


The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC: a 


Short History of the Last Century of the Roman Commonwealth. By the 
Very Rev. CHAKLES MERIVALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. 12mo, 7s 64. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, abridged from 


Dean MEeRIVALE's “ General History of Rome,” by C. PULLER, M.A. With 
Thirteen Maps. Feap. 8vo, 38 6d. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND since the ACCESSION of GEORGE IIL By tir Tuomas Erskine 
May, K.C.B., D.C.L. Fifth Ed.tion, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: a History. 


Sir Tuomas Erskine May, K.C.B., D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo, 82s. 


By 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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RECENT POETRY. 





NEW POEMS. By Edmund W. Gosse, 
Author of “ Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe,” &e, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 





GWEN: a Drama in Monologue. By 
the Author of the “Epic of Hades.” Second 
Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


“The charm of this beautiful little poem is its 
perfect simplicity of utterance; its chastened and 
exquisite grace......The genius of the author has 
closed an idyll of love and death with a sirain of 
sweet, sad music.”—Daily News. 





DISGUISES: a Drama. By A ta 


Wesster. Small crown 8vo,cloth. [Jmmediately, 





ALIFE’S IDYLLS. By Hugh Conway. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 





LYRICS and IDYLLS; with other 
Poems. By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The TRUCE of GOD. By William 


STEVEXS. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 





WET DAYS. By a Farmer. Small 


crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 





POEMS of RURAL LIFE in the 
DORSET DIALECT. By WILLIAM BARNES. 
New Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 8s 6d. 

“To the lover of Nature,in her sweetest aspects, 
there is a charm in the name of this book......Mr. 
Barnes is unquestionably the greatest English pastoral 
poet.”—Athenzum, 


The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
STEPHEN HAWKER. Now first collected and 
arranged, with a Prefatory Notice, by J. G. 
_— With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 

8. 


“That Mr. Hawker was a genuine poet, no reader 
can doubt, and at present such a bouk as this is 
doubly wel b its ial qualities are 
daily becoming rarer in the poetry of the period.”— 
Spectator. 








QUARTERMAN’S GRACE, and other 
Poems. By EMILY PFEIFFER, Author of “Glan 
Alarch,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

“A note of true poetry impossible to mistake. It 
is impossible to do justice in an extract to a poem so 
ethereal in its effects and so cumulative in its dainty 
touches.”—Academy. 


The BROOK: a Poem. 
LypIaA WALTERS, Author of * A Dreamer's S| 
Book.” Small crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 

“It is pleasant to turn to the grace of feeling and 
expression which are to be found in some of Miss 

‘Walters's verses.”"—Saturday Review. 


By Sophia 


etch- 


ELNORA. An Indian Mythological 
——, By FrReERE TOLINGSBY. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
pr . 





CATULLUS. Translated into English 
bs son by T. HArt-Davies. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
Pp 8, 


“ We gladly welcome the present volume.”—Saturday 
Review. 


“ Shows a good deal of scholarly appreciation of one 
of the most original of Roman poets, whose work is 
allowed on all hands to be almost unique in its union 
of perfect grace with happy simplicity."—Guardian. 


KEY-NOTES. By L. S. Bevington. 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


A CHILD of the PEOPLE, and other 
Poems. By JAMES CHAPMAN Woops. Small 
crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 

“ Any writer might be proud of such work as the 
stanzas on ‘Failure,’ or that charming lyric, ‘The 
Birth of a River, whilst there is scathing force in‘A 
Pharisee, and in some portions of the principal poem 
which compels attention.” —Graphic. 


JEROVEAMS WIFE, and other 


Po:ms. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


C, KEGAN PAUL and CO., 





1 Paternoster Square. 





Just ready, in quarto, cloth, price 30s; or bound in 
half-russia, 36s, 


Vol. X. (G-GOT) of the 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Edited by Prof. T. 8. Baynes, LL.D. 


PRINCIPAL OONTENTS. 


GADDI. W. M. Rossetti. 

GAELIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. Rev. 
Thomas M‘Lauchlan, LL.D. 

GALATIANS. Rev. J. Sutherland Black, M.A. 

GALILEE, Lieut. Conder, R.E. 

GALILEO. Miss A. M. Clarke. 

GALLATIN. H. Cabot Lodge. 

GALLS. F. H. Butler, B.A. 

GALT. Thomas Gilray, M.A. 

GALVANOMETER. George Chrystal, M.A.,{Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

GALVESTON. Major-Gen. Q. A. Gillmore. 

GAMA, VASCO DA. Henry O. Forbes. 

GAME LAWS. Edmund Robertson, 
College, London. 

GAMES. Francis Storr, M.A. 

GANNET. Alfred Newton, F.R.S. 

GARDINER, STEPHEN. James Gairdner. 

GARE-FOWL. Prof. Newton. 

GARNET. F. H. Butler. 

GARRICK. Robert Carruthers, LL.D., and Prof. 
A. W. Ward, Owens College, Manchester. 

GARRISON, WILLIAM LLOYD. Oliver Johnson. 

GAS AND GAS-LIGHTING. James Paton, Indus- 
trial Museum, Glasgow. 

GASKELL, MRS. Miss F. Masson. 

GASSENDI. RB. Adamson, M.A., Owens College, 
Manchester. 

GAUR. Col. Henry Yule, C.B. 

GAUSS. Prof. Cayley. 

GAUTIER. George Saintsbury. 

GAY. R. Carruthers, LL.D. 

GAY-LUSSAC. John Ferguson, M.A., University of 
Glasgow. 

GEBER. Prof. Ferguson. 

GELATIN. OD. Constable Robb, B.A., University 
Museum, Oxford. 

GEMS. A.S. Murray. British Museum. 

GENEALOGY. Rev. J. Sutherland Black. 

GENEVA. H.A. Webster 

GENTIAN. E. M. Holmes. 

GENTZ. Abraham Hayward, Q.0. 

GEODESY. Col A. R. Clarke, R.E., O.B., F.R.S. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. Thos. Gilray. 

GEOFFROY SAINT-HILAIRE. F. H. Butler. 

GEOGRAPHY—Historicat. Clements R. Markham, 
C.B., F.R.S.—MATHEMATICAL. Col. A. R. Clarke.— 
PHYSICAL. Prof. Geikie. 

GEOLOGY. Archibald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S., Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

GEOMETRY—PoRE AND PROJECTIVE. Olaus Henrici, 
Ph.D, F.R.S., University College, London.— 
ANALYTICAL. Arthur Cayley, F.B.S., LL.D., D.C.L., 
University of Cambridge. 

GEORGE I-IV. 8S. Rawson Gardiner, M.A., King’s 
College, London. 

GEORGIA (TRANSCAUCASTA). A. H. Keane. 

GEORGIA (UNITED States), Samuel A. Drake. 

GERMANICUS. Francis Storr, M.A. 

GERMANY—GE0GRAPHY. Hermann Wagner, Pb.D., 
Professor of Geography, Kinigsberg.—HIsToryY. 
James Sime, author of “ Lessing."—LANGUAGE. 
Prof. E. Sievers, University of Jena.—LITERATURE. 
James Sime. 

GERSON. T. M. Lindsay, D.D., Free Church College, 
Glasgow. 

—— US. C.A.Buchheim, Ph.D., King’s College, 
London. 

GHAZNI. Col. Yule. 

GHIRLANDAJO. W. M. Rossetti. 

GIANT. E. B. Tylor, LL.D., F.R.S. 

GIBBON. Heury Rogers and Rev. J. 8. Black. 

GIBSON, JOHN. Lady Eastlake. 

GILGIT. Col. Yule. 


University 


— J. BR. Jackson, Royal Botanic Gardens, 

ew. 

GIORGIONE. Sidney Colvin, University of Cam- 
bridge. 


GIOTTO. Prof. Sidney Colvin. 

GIPSIES. Francis Hindes Groome. 

GLADIATORS. F. Storr. 

GLAMORGAN. Rey. Prebendary Davies. 

GLASGOW. J. H. Stoddart, editor of “Glasgow 
Herald,” and J. Paton. 

GLASS.—History.--Alexander Nesbitt.—MANUFAC- 
TURE. James Paton.—GLAss PAINTING. CO. Heath 
Wilson. 

GLOBE. C. H. Coote, British Museum, and A. V. 
Newton, London. 

GLOUCESTER. Rev. Prebendary Davies, 

GLUECK. Francis Hueffer. 

GLYCERIN. Dr.C. R. A. Wright, St. Mary's Hospital, 
London. 

GNOSTICISM. Very Rev. Principal Tulloch. 

GOAT. S. Holmes Pegler. 

GOATSUCKER. Professor Newton. 

GODWIN, MARY and WILLIAM. OC. Kegan Paul. 

GODWINE. E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 

GOETHE. Oscar Browning, M.A. 

GOITRE. J. 0. Affleck, M.D. 

GOLD. W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S., Assayer, Royal 
Mint. London; and H. Bauerman, F.G.S. 

GOLDSMITH. Lord Macaulay. 


GOLF. P. P. Alexander, St. Andrew's. 
GOODSIR. Thomas Nichols, British Museum. 
GOOSE. Professor Newton. 


GOOSEBERRY. C. Pierpoint Johnson. 

GORRES. Leonard A. Montefiore, B.A. 

GOSPELS. Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. 

GOSSART. J. A. Crowe. 

GOTHS. E. A. Freeman.—GOTHIC LANGUAGE, 
Professor Sievers. 


| Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 








a, 
NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY. 





In 1 vol. extra fcap. 8yo, cloth, 68 6d, 


THE VILLAGE Lipg 
A POEM. 


“ He seems to bea stranger ; but his regen’ 
A withered branch, that's only greece at -— 


[Just ready, 

“ Were not sincerity and self-control 
this volume of verses, we should say a ae st 
guilty of mock-modesty in predicting its failure, pad 
are simply the ripest that have appeared in Seo, 
for a time too long to calculate...... If 
give usatew more volumes like this, the 
have them the better."—Zraminer. 

“ The picture of the village and its society is 
with truth and graceful humour, and the @uthor hag 
not @ little power of picturesque description and 
pathos."—Saturday Review. 

“A remarkable volume of poetry. ‘The Doctor' 
will stamp the book as contain'ng originality as well ag 
power. The metre suits the subject admirably and 
constitutes one of the great charms of an uy Y 
but worthy book, which will be read by all who have 
any keen interest in the progress of English liters. 
ture." —Standard. 

“ The prologue is a remarkably apt and well-worded 
address, in which the author shadows forth with a 
pathos almost as quaintly mixed with humour as Her. 
rick's, the ultimate fate of his literary offspring”. 
English Independent. 

‘There is no vague rhetoric; each line is meant to 
emphasise some detail, to impress the better on the 
mind the ‘very form and pressure’ of the figure 
brought forward.”—Nonconformist. 

“ All lovers of genuine poetry will hail with delight 
this volume. It furnishes a real treat to the reader.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“This ballad (of the Miller of Birlstane) is really 
admirable. Its style is so dramatic and its action so 
impetuous, that one cannot fail to be delighted with 
it.”—Scotsman. 

“A real addition to our poetic possessions." 
Glasgow Herald, 


can 
Sooner wa 


POEMS BY WALTER C. SMITH, M.A, 


In 1 vol. extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 7a 6d. 


HIULD A: 
AMONG THE BROKEN GODS. 


A POEM. 
By the AUTHOR of “OLRIG GRANGE.” 
Second Edition. 


“To use the words of Milton, the tale of ‘Hilda’ is 
told in language which is at once ‘ simple, sensuous, 
and passionate, and we have not read for some con- 
siderable time a poem which is more rivetting in in- 
terest...... Hilda’ is a very able, discriminating, and 
picturesque representation of the present time of 
severe transition, with all its trembling doubts and 
dogmatic denials, and its solemn, if serene, joys. 
The poem, in fact, with all its varied excellences, is 
nothing if not theological. We do not mean that the 
work, in form and by profession ‘a song,’ has after 
all only ‘turned out a sermon.’ A most impressive 
sermon indeed ‘ Hilda’ is, and few will lay it down 
without feeling that they are both sadder and wiser 
men.”—Spectator. 

“That it is characterised by vigorous thinking, 
delicate fancy, and happy terms of expression, is 
admitted on all hands.’’—Times. 

“ A poem of remarkable power. It contains mach 
fine thought, and shows throughout the de 
penetration into present-day tendencies in belief or 
no-belief.’”’—British Quarterly Review. 

“Full of wealth of dramatic conception and 
expression, exhibiting its author as one w has felt 
much and thought much, and beyond that can give 
his various experiences fair artistic shape aud 
feature,”’—Nonconformist. 

“‘We have read ‘Hilda’ with real interest and 
pleasure.” —Theological Review. 


A POEM IN SIX BOOKS. 
Third Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 

“The most sickening phase of our civilisation bas 
scarcely been exposed with a surer and quieter point, 
even by Thackeray himself, than in this advice of a 
fashionable and religious mother to her daughter."— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


BORLAND HALL: 
A POEM IN SIX BOOKS. 
By the AUTHOR of “ OLRIG GRANGE.” 
Second Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 73. 

* Songs of exquisite beauty stud the poem'like gems 
in some massy work of beaten gold......The mid 
not only notable in itself, but full of splen 
promise.’’—Scotsman. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, 
Publisher to the University. 


London: MACMILLAN and co. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 











NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 





Letters of Charles Dickers (next weel:)—Life of W. E. Gladstone, by George Barnett Smith. 

The Life and Work of St. Paul, by Canon Farrar (One Thousand Copies)—Memoir of Mrs. Tait (One Thousand Copies). 
McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times (One Thousand Copies)—Life of Sir James Brooke, by Spenser St. Joha. 
Senior’s Conversations with Thiers—Memoirs of Baroness Bunsen—Lectures and Essays, by W. K. Clifford. 

Selected Correspondence of Macvey Napier—Life of Erasmus Darwin, by Charles Darwin. 

Our Home in Cyprus, by Mrs. Scott-Stevenson—Life in the Rocky Mountains, by Isabella Bird—Séguin’s Black Forest. 

A Nook in the Apennines, by Leader Scott—Whymper’s Ascent of the Matterhorn (next week). 

Germany, Present and Past, by Rev. S. Baring-Gould—Lancashire Memories—Freeman’s Essays, Third Series. 

The Amateur Poacher—Impressions of Theophrastus Such (One Thousand Copies) —Froude’s Cesar. 

Life of C. J. Mathews, by C. Dickens—Loftie’s Ride in Egypt—Kleine’s Narrative of the Battle of Worth. 

Essays from the North-American Review—Per Crucem ad Lucem, by Rev. T. W. Allies—Nordenskiéld’s Arctic Voyages. 
Life in the Wild West of Ireland, by Mrs. Houston—Adventures in Many Lands, by Parker Gillmore. 

Up the Amazon, by E. D. Mathews—Stone’s Visit to New Guinea—Roman Days, by Viktor Rydberg. 

Mind in the Lower Animals, by Dr. Lindsay—Guienne, an Autumn Tour, by Algernon Taylor. 

A Tour in Sweden and Norway in 1827, by the Marchioness of Westminster—Brassey’s Foreign Work and English Wages. 
Records of York Castle—Ewald’s Representative Statesman—Wanderings in the Western Land, by A. P. Vivian. 

Life of Dr. Duff—Life of Bishop Selwyn—Autobiography of Sir Gilbert Scott. 

Life of Charles Lever—Baker’s War in Bulgaria—Stevenson’s Tour in the Cevennes—Life of Bishop Milman. 

The Amateur Dramatic Club, by F. C. Burnand—Key-Notes; Poems, by L. 8. Bevingtou. 

Pen-Sketches from a Vanished Hand, by Mortimer Collins—Essays, by the Archbishop of York. 

The Masters of Genre Painting, by F. Wedmore—New Poems, by Edmund W. Gosse. 

Memoir of Sir Francis Goldsmid—Adamson’s Lectures on Kant—Giffen’s Essays on Finance. 

Our Visit to Hindostan and Kashmir, by Mrs. J. C. Murray Aynsley—Political Studies, by Hon. G. Brodrick. 

The Zulus and our Frontiers, by T. J. Lucas—Sala’s Paris—Cyprus as I Saw It, by Sir Samuel Baker. 

Marphy’s Rambles in North-Western America and Sporting Rambles in the Far West—Symonds’s Sketches and Studies in Italy. 
Vizetelly’s Berlin—Miller’s Wintering in the Riviera—Hamilton’s Memorials of Frederick the Great. 

Among the Bedouins, by Lady Anne Blunt—Mrs. Burton’s Travels in Arabia—Tour in Morocco, by Sir J. D. Hooker. 
Londoniana, by Edward Walford—Watson’s Science Teachings in Living Nature—Passages in Church History, by J. D. Jenkins. 
Lectures on Art, by E. J. Poynter—Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin—The Data of Ethics, by Herbert Spencer. 
Northward Ho! by Captain A. H. Markham—Life and Letters of Dean Hook—Busch’s Bismarck. 

The Great Fur Land, by H. M. Robinson—Round the World in Six Months, by E. 8. Bridges. 

Lectures on Religion, by F. Max Miiller—Addresses and Lectures, by Sir John Lubbock—-Thackeray, by Anthony Trollope. 
Wild Life in a Southern County—Cowden Clarke’s Recollections of Writers—Ballads and Sonnets, by Alexander Anderson. 
Life of Victor Emmanuel IT., by G. 8. Godkin—The Youth of Queen Elizabeth, by L. Wiesener. 

Travel and Trout in the Antipodes, by William Senior—The Transvaal of To-Day, by A. Aylward. 

Sport on the Nepaul Frontier, by “ Maori”—Life of Yakoob Beg, by Demetrius Boulger—A Trip to Boérland, by R. J. Atcherley. 
British Burmah, by Capt. C. J. F. S. Forbes—Burma, Past and Present, by Lieut.-Gen. Fytche—Galileo Galilei, by Carl von Gebler. 

Sport in British Burmah, by Lieutenant-Colonel Pollok—Egypt under Ismail Pacha, by Blanchard Jerrold. 

Farming for Pleasure, by Arthur Roland—From Egypt to Palestine, by S. C. Bartlett—One Generation of a Norfolk House. 
The Renaissance in France, by Mrs. Pattison—Harkaway ! by F. Field Whitehurst—Malleson’s} History of the Indian Mutiny. 
Holidays in Eastern France, by Miss Betham-Edwards—In the Beginning, by Richard Hill Sandys. 

On Foot in Spain, by Major Campion—Dante, by Dean Church—Rabelais, by W. Besant. 

Covert-Side Sketches, by J. Nevill Fitt—-Is Life Worth Living? by W. H. Mallock. 


ALL THE BEST NEW NOVELS, AND MANY OTHER WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 





SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, for NOVEMBER, New Edition, postage free. 





All the Books in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








NOTICE.—The FIRST EDITION of the LIFE of GLADSTONE, by Mp. 
BARNETT SMITH, having already been exhausted, a SECOND 
EDITION is now in:the press, and will be ready for delivery next week. 








Ready next week, a SECOND EDITION of 


The LIFE of the RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., D.C.L. By G. Barnett Smith, 


Author of ‘‘ Shelley: a Critical Biography,” “‘ Poets and Novelists,” &e. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

“It is the life of Mr. Gladstone as the Author, the Orator, and the Statesman which Mr. Barnett Smith undertakes te write, and he has discharged the 
with a minute and painstaking fidelity which is beyond all praise. He has resisted the temptation which such a subject presents, either to hostile Sriticig 
to too indiscriminate praise, and has produced a very complete account of Mr. Gladstone’s relation to the history of the past forty years.””—Observer, » OF 

“The writer's object has been the thoroughly useful one, placing before the — an unprejudiced account of Mr. Gladstone’s life, and his relations to the 
great movements of his times, through the medium of his writings and speeches, and in acvomplishing this design he has employed successfully a histori 
method of treatment which greatly adds to the value of the work as a narration of the course of public affairs since 1833.’’—Jrish Pines. ical 

‘* We can have no hesitation in expressing our admiration of the thorough and exhaustive manner in which Mr. Barnett Smith has done his work......The book 
has a strong personal interest, especially at the present hour, which will no doubt attract many thousands of readers; but it may truly be called a histo: 
well asa biography, for it really presents a luminous and comprehensive view of the political annals of the past half-century.”"-—North British Mail, wo 


ENGLAND: its People, Polity, and Pursuits. By T. H. 8. Escott. In this Important 


Work a Comprehensive View is given of the Present State of England, with reference to Society, Politics, Commerce, Education, Administration, Religi 
Science, Law, &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. LYow renty. 























SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth, 2ls.—WITH THE 


ARMIES of the BALKANS and at GALLIPOLI in 1877-8. By Lieut.-Col. Fife-Cookson, 


With Maps and Plans, and Original Illustrations. 


The ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. A New and Original Work of Reference to all 


the Words in the English Language, with a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. By Rosert Honter, M.A., F.G.S., Memh, 
Bibl. Archzol, Society, &c., assisted in special departments by various Eminent Authorities. Vol. I. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 10s 6d. (Now ready, 











COMPLETION OF “PICTURESQUE EUROPE.” 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. With 65 Exquisite Steel Plates from Original Drawings by 


BIRKET FOSTER, E. M. WIMPERIS, P. SKELTON, D. M‘KEWAN, R. P. LEITCH, H. FENN, &c., and nearly 1,000 Original Illustrations by the best 
Artists, with Descriptive Letterpress. Complete in 5 vols. royal 4to, cloth, £2 2s each. [Vow ready 
** Certainly we know of nothing to compare with ‘ Picturesque Europe.’ ’’—Art Journal, . 
** Nothing on so grand a scale as ‘ Picturesque Europe’ has been planned before, nor anything, so far as we know, so well executed.”"—Spectator, 


MOROCCO: its People and Places. By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated by C. Rollin- 




















TILTON. With nearly 200 OrtctnaL ILLusTRATIONS. Extra crown 4to, cloth, 21s. (Ready shortly, 
CHARACTER SKETCHES from DICKENS. Consisting of 6 Facsimile Reproductions 
in large folio size of Drawings by FRED. BARNARD. In portfolio, 21s the set. (Now ready, 


*,* These magnificent Original Designs are strikingly produced in tint, and form a very handsome series of pictures. 


ANIMAL LIFE. By Professor E. Perceval Wright, MRA. F.R.C.8.1., F.L.S§. 


A Series of Descriptions of the Various Sub-Kingdoms of the Animal Kingdom. Profusely Illustrated, super-royal 8vo, cloth, 15:. (Now ready, 














NATURAL HISTORY of the ANCIENTS. By the Rev. W. Houghton, M.A. F.LS. 


(GLEANINGS from the). Illustrated throughout, cloth, 7s 6d. [Now ready, 


CASSELL’S WfW NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. III. Edited by Prof. P. Martin Duncan, 
M.B., F.R.S., assisted by Eminent Scientific Writers. Illustrated throughout, 4to, cloth, 9s. (Now ready. 


Vorvme III. contains :—RUMINANTIA, the late Professor A. H. Garrod, F.R.S.—RODENTIA, W. 8. Dallas, F.L.S.—EDENTATA and MARSUPIALIA, 
Professor P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S.—AVES, R. Bowdler Sharpe, F.R.S. 











PROFESSOR MORLEY’S LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. Vol. IV. Shorter 
WORMS in ENGLISH PROSE. [Illustrated with Engravings from Original MSS., &c. Extra crown 4to, cloth, lls 6d. (Ready shortly, 
Vol. I. SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS. 12s 6d. Vol. II. ILLUSTRATIONS of ENGLISH RELIGION. lls 6d, Vol. III. ENGLISH PLAYS. 11s 64. 





OUR OWN COUNTRY. Vol. I. With 200 Original Illustrations and Steel 











Frontispiece, 4to, cloth, 7s 6d. (Now ready, 
The MAGAZINE of ART. New Vol. With an Etching by H. Herkomer, A.R.A., entitled 
** Touched,”’ and about 200 Iniusrrations by the First Artists of the Day. Cloth, 7s 6d. [Now ready. 





The INTERNATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. Containing Portraits in Colours; 


executed in the Best Style of Chromo-lithography, of the Distinguished Celebrities of Foreign Nation:, with Biographies from authentic sources. Demy 4to, 
cloth gilt, 12s 6d. (Now ready. 











With about 500 ILLvstraTions. 


RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, CASSELL’S HISTORY of. With about 500 Illustrations. By 








the Author of “ Cassell’s History of the Franco-German War.” Complete in 2 vols. extra crown 4to, cloth, 98 each. (Now ready. 
SCIENCE for ALL. New Volume. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., F.LS., &c., 
assisted by Eminent Scientific Wiiters. Containing about 350 Illustrations and Diagrams. 384 pages, extra crown 4to, cloth, price 9a. [Vow ready. 





Will be published in December. 


The EDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK for 1880. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s; post free, 5s 5d. 


The very favourable reception accorded to the first annual issue of this work, published last year, has induced the publishers to make arrangements to atill 
further inerease its usefulness by the addition to the forthcoming issue of further valuable information, and by enlarging the scope of the book so as to extend 
its area over a larger range than before. The issue now in the press will be revised and corrected to date in its various sections. 





CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





————B 


Lorpow: Printed by JoHN CamPBBLL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the ‘‘ SpacTaTor"™ Office, No. 1 Wellingtom Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, November 15, 1879. 
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